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Amid the realities and uncertainties which face 
Western Agriculture in the critical months ahead, 
United Grain Growers Limited, as for fifty 
years past, pledges its fullest resources of knowl¬ 
edge, experience and influence in the service of 
all farmers. 

In this spirit, the Board of Directors, Management 
and personnel extend to all farmers and their 
families sincere wishes for the New Year. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


More than 150,000 carloads of livestock— 

one long train stretching from Winnipeg to j \ \ ) 

1 oronio — are handled each year by' the j } 

Canadian packing industry. The meat^—dis- v 

tributed to 45,000 retail stores across the country—would fill a string 

of refrigerator cars a mile and a half long every day of the year. 

To meet consumer requirements, livestock must be converted by 
packers into many different forms—some 500 of them—ranging from 
carcasses and cuts of beef, pork and lamb to a wide variety of processed 
meats in individual packages. Products flow out of packing plants in 
many forms^—fresh frozen, cured, smoked, cooked. Various styles and 
sizes of packages assure consumers of a handy, wholesome product. 

Another major function of today’s packinghouse operations is the 
recovery and sale of by-products. For every 10 pounds of meat, the in¬ 
dustry must sell 1.6 pounds of animal fats and grease, and 1.1 of tank 
products such as dried blood, bones and meat meal. Markets are also 
found for 2M million hides, pelts and skins, over 4 million pounds of 
wool, hair and bristles and glands for medicinal uses. Handling poultry 
and dairy products, canned fruits and vegetables, feeds and fertilizer 
helps reduce the cost of marketing meat and by-products. 


Plant engineers and technicians are constantly developing new 
methods and products so that each pound of every meat animal can 
be processed and utilized most effectively. Competition, both from 
within and without the industry, makes research a vital part of modern 
packinghouse operations. 

To perform the wide range of services necessary in handling the 
tremendous volume of livestock marketed, Canada’s meat packing 
industry has an investment of over $150 millions in plants and equip¬ 
ment, and spends up to $10 millions each year to further expand and 
improve its facilities. The industry employs nearly 25,000 people whose 
annual earnings are about $75 millions. More than 2,000 salesmen and 
agents keep products moving into domestic and foreign markets. 




- WAGES 9Vxi 

|-OTHER EXPENSES 

— SUPPLIES S'/ij* 
-TAXES 1^ 

NET EARNINGS 


livestock 

80(5 



The major part of the meat packer’s sales dollar goes to the producer 
for his livestock. Wages make up another sizable portion. Then there 
are other expenses.—fuel and power, maintenance and repairs and, of 
course, taxes. Together, these items absorb over 99 cents out of every 
sales dollar. About half of what is left is plowed back into the industry 
for improvements, leaving less than half of one cent for dividends to 
shareholders who risk their capital in the business. 


DOC'’ BROWNELL’S CORNER 


The way I look at it, it’s a healthy talk to the people in charge. Per- 
position for livestock producers to sonally 1 am convinced that the 
have the processing half of their packers do a big job on a sAiall 
industry in a sound position and margin when you consider that 
always working to broaden and they put up cash for the livestock, 
improve the outlets for meat and have heavy investments in plants 
other animal products. It would and equipment and pay operating 
pay any producer to visit a packing charges before they get the final 
plant to see the operations and returns on all the various products. 


MEAT PACKERS COUNCIL OF CANADA 

200 BAY ST., TORONTO 1 
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Prairie Weather 

Prepared hy Dr. Irving P. Krick and Staff 


THE, 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should he 75 per 
cent right for your area, but not necessarily,for your farm, — ed.) 




precipitation 

.-■Average inches 
During Period 


TEMPERATURE 

Q Max. 
S3 M i n. 


AVERAGE WEATHER 
JANUARY 15-FEBRUARY 15 


Aiberta 


cold is in prospect. Intermitten 
periods of relatively mild weather wil 
induce some thaw, especially abou 
January 20 and February 5. Oppor 
tunity for limited grazing of stock i 
likely in the south. 

Snowfall will be light and consid 
erably below the heavy amount 
realized last year. Total snowfall fo 
the period should be under ten inche; 
at most of the prairie stations. Snov 
cover, however, will provide ampL 
protection for winter grains and forage 
crops, during the colder weather. \ 

FEBRUARY I95B I 


Cold weather, so persistent during 
late fall and early winter, will mod¬ 
erate somewhat during the latter half 
of January and early February. Tem¬ 
peratures will average several degrees 
above normal. Greatest positive de¬ 
partures will be experienced in the 
Peace River and Athabasca regions. 
Several major cold spells are in the 
offing, however, at which time minima 
of 30 to 40 degrees below zero will 
be characteristic. No unseasonable 

PRECIPITATION ,0 ,5 


ahead 

TEMPERATURE Cxilil __ 

Saskatchewan 

Temperatures will be seasonably 
cold in southeastern Saskatchewan 
and moderately above normal in the 
north and west. Extremes on the order 
of last year are not in prospect. You 
will recall that temperatures ranged 
from very cold in January to unseason¬ 
ably mild in February. Temperatures 
of 30 to 40 below zero will materialize 
during the cold spells. Maxima are ex¬ 
pected to reach the middle and upper 
30’s shortly after January 20 and in 
early February. Although a snow 

PRECIPITATION 25 

30 DAYS -^- iffij 

ahead IJJ ' lJ ' nB 'l l - r - " ' — 

TEMPERATURE HtlflllB ! WARIff_ 


cover will persist in most districts! 
some thawing will occur in the South 
during the latter periods. 

Snowfall will not measure up, to the 
heavy amounts received last year. In¬ 
deed, total accumulation will be some¬ 
what below average. About five to ten 
inches of snow are anticipated. Prin¬ 
ciple storminess is expected on oi 
about January 25, and between Feb¬ 
ruary 7 anc^ 11. Frozen soils will in- 
hibit any appreciable changes in the 
rather discouraging soil moisture situ¬ 
ation, ■ V 

FEBRUARY 1956 


Manitoba districts, especially in the lower Sas- 

Typically seasonal weather is in katchewan basin. Major storminess will 
prospect for Manitoba. Intermittent ' centered about January 26 and 
spells of relatively mild weather will February 10. Total snowfall for the 

push maximum temperatures a few Period will average about 5 to 10 

degrees above freezing. An occasional inches in the west, and 10. to 15 inches 

mild day is expected about January *ke east. Snow cover of 5 to 10 
20 to 24, and during the first week or inches will be typical of the province, 

ten days of February. Minima will Occasional thawing is likely, but 

skid to 25 to 35 degrees below zero winter grains and forage crops are not 

during the cold snaps. expected to be exposed during period 

Snowfall will be light, but about nf cold. Livestock will have little or 

average for the time of year. Notable no opportunity to graze pastures or 

deficiencies will be limited to western stubble fields. V 

PRECIPITATION 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 
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It’s Another John Deere 
Power Steering 
TRACTOR 


It's a breind-new John Deere Tractor with 
power* to plow fast and deep with five or even 
six bottoms ... to handle twenty-one feet of 
double-action disk harrow ... to pull double 
hookups of hydraulically controlled field culti¬ 
vators, tool carriers, rod weeders, grain drills. 
Here's capacity that will greatly increase your 
daily work output—that may even save you the 
cost of a second tractor and driver. 

In addition, the new Model ”80" offers you 
chcimpionship fuel economy. In official tests at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, the ”80" set a new record for 


fuel economy—the third John Deere Diesel to 
accomplish this feat! Here's convincing proof that 
more of your fuel dollars will be turned into profit 
dollars with the Model ”80" Diesel. 

From radiator to drawbar, the new ”80" is the 
ultra-modem tractor in the 5-6 plow field. Your 
John Deere dealer is eager to show and demon¬ 
strate it to you. See him soon, and drive the new 
John Deere Model ”80" Diesel. 

*Belt b.p. 5s 67.64; drawbar, 61.76. Sea /eve7 (cq1~ 
culated); maximum drawbar horsepower based oa 
60°F. and 29.92 in. Hg. 


There's a Cosf-Cuffing John Deere Tractor for Every Need 


If you have not yet driven a new John Deere 3-4 
Plow ”60" Standard or 4-5 Plow ”70" Standard Trac¬ 
tor, you have a thrill in store. Both are available with 
John Deere Power Steering cind your choice of gaso¬ 
line or all-fuel and, in the case of the ”70," an out¬ 
standingly economical Diesel engine. 



Power Steering 

John Deere Power Steer¬ 
ing offers you new freedom 
from steering effort and 
driver fatigue. It's another 
outstanding feature available 
on the Model "80" Diesel. 



Send for FREE Literature 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Limited 
Calgary • Regina • Hamilton • Winnipeg 

Please send me literature on the Model 
"80'' Diesel □ the "60" and "70" Stand¬ 
ards □ the "70" Standard Diesel Q 

Name - 

Rural Route ---^- 

Town - 


Province - 

Canada 



JOHN DEERE 


Quality Farm Equipment 
Since 1837 
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What^s news at Inco? 

I 





NICKEL 


COPPER 


IRON 


COBALT 


PLATINUM 


SULPHUR 


PALLADIUM 


SELENIUM 


IRIDIUM 


RHODIUM 


TELLURIUM 


RUTHENIUM 


SILVER 


GOLD 


When ore was first discovered in the Sudbiiry region 
of northern Ontario, early prospectors thought it 
contained only copper. Later it was found that the 
ore contained more nickel than copper. Through 
the years, more and more efficient ways have been 
developed by Inco to separate the two metals. 

As time went on, Inco metallurgists also found 
economical ways to recover other metals present in 
the Sudbiu*y ores, some of them occurring in minute 
quantities. Gold and silver came first. Next came the 
platinum metals — platinum, palladium, rhodium, 
rutheniiun and iridium. After that selenimn and 
tellurium were obtained. 


Sulphur gases are recovered in large and increasing 
quantities for conversion into industrial products. 

In 1954, after many years of cobalt salts production, 
Inco began producing electrolytic cobalt. And soon, 
in a new $19,000,000 plant, Inco will begin the recovery 
of an exceptionally high grade iron ore. 

Today, as a result of continuing research, Inco 
recovers these 14 elements, thus bringing new wealth 
to Canada. 

A 

“ The Romance of Nickel”, a 72-page hook, fully / ^ | C KE l\ 
illustrated, will be sent free on request. trade mark 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED • 25 KING STREET WEST TORONTO 
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F ederal-Pr o vineial 

Conference 



Front; J..L. Phelps, IFVC; Rt. Hon, J, G. Gardiner; A, M. Shaw, chairman; H. H. Hannani, CFA; Hon. C. H, Chisholm, Minister, N.S. Rear: Ministers, — Hon. 
R. D. Robertson, Man,; Hon. I. C, Nollet, Sask.; Hons F. S. Thomas, Ont.; Hon, C. B. Sherwood, N.B.; Hon. E, Cullen, P.E.l.; Dr, J. G, Taggart (deputy), Ottawa. 


T he first Monday in December has taken its 
place, for some years now, as the fixed date 
for beginning the annual Federal-Provincial 
Agricultural Conference at Ottawa. The event takes 
place as a rule in the large Railway Committee room 
on the ground floor of the Parliament Building, the 
majestic structure which overlooks the Ottawa River 
and houses the House of Commons and the Senate. 
Neither of these august bodies was sitting in 
December, and except for those who may have 
secluded themselves in various degrees of busyness, 
ill oifices throughout the building, agriculture had 
the place pretty much to itself. 

Visitors to Ottawa who can find the time to look 
for them might find many points of interest inside 
Canada’s center of legislation. This writer was sur¬ 
prised and much interested to find, crowded to¬ 
gether at one end of a long corridor on the sixth 
floor, pictures of the British prime ministers; all of 
them, presumably, as far back as the reign of 
George III, and some much farther back. No one 
with a sense of history could fail to be interested 
by such a gallery of distinguished subjects. Of more 
direct interest, perhaps, but less satisfactorily dis¬ 
played, were the pictures of the Canadian prime 
ministers, from Sir John A. Macdonald to W. L. 
Mackenzie King. Distributed around a collection of 
pillars near the front entrance and very unevenly 
lighted, they appeared to have been left to the 
discretion of the second assistant charwoman. 
Surely, in all that vast pile of stone there are more 
gracious areas where the brooding face of Mr. 
Meighen, the dour visage of Sir Alexander Mac- 
Kenzie (he who is said to have remarked after the 
adoption of the National Policy, that “the hear-rt of 
a Tory is full of guile and desperately weckud”), 
and the solemnity of Sir Robert Borden, could be 
displayed to better advantage for the edification 
of posterity. 

Oh well, let’s get back Mr. Gardiner, now in 
his 20th year as Minister of Agriculture for Canada, 
who may have wanted to be hung with the rest of 
I them, but must be content with having been an able 
minister for that long period, unlike any other able 
minister since Confederation. Mr. Gardiner in¬ 
variably makes two principal speeches at these 
conferences, one at the beginning and one at the 
end. The first speech is prepared and, therefore, 
the shorter of the two: the final speech is off-the- 


77te annual Dta vinhar ctuifi-rent a hcltvron 
Ftalp.ral uutl t*rovituial Dpi/uritncnlb of 
Aiiricuhtire- anil farm ar^unizaliotis fares 
prooleins of alnindanl [notlitrlion and dr- 
(linin'^ prirr - 

by H . S . FRY 

cuff and invariably carries the wind-up well into 
the lunch or dinner hour, as the case may be. 

T he December Conference is concerned with 
both production and marketing. There had 
been suggestions favoring a special national mar¬ 
keting conference between federal and provincial 
departments of agriculture and farm organizations. 
This Mr. Gardiner saw little need of, since it 
seemed fruitless to hold a second national confer¬ 
ence to talk. about the matters which could be 
appropriately discussed at the first. He himself was 
especially concerned with explaining to delegates 
matters arising out of the Agricultural Prices Sup¬ 
port Act, particularly the purpose which parliament 
had in mind when the legislation was passed, and 
the wurking of the Act with respect to butter and 
eggs. 

So far, since 1946, when the Act'was first put 
into operation, the government has employed ap¬ 
proximately $300 million in the operation of price 
support programs. A little less than 75 per cent of 
this has come back to the government as salvage, or 
money received by the Agricultural Prices Support 
Board for products sold. Of the $89 million that 
did not come baek, $70.1 million was written off 
against the foot-and-mouth disease outbreak in 
Saskatchewan, in 1952, so that the net consequence 
of normal price support operation had been a loss 
of about six per cent of the total government funds 
employed, or $18.7 million. 

Of this amount, potatoes in three different years 
accounted for a total of a little more than $2 mil¬ 
lion; apples, including 1954, when Hurricane Hazel 
swept through Nova Scotia orchards, a total of $6.8 
million; white beans, honey and skimmed milk over 
six years, a eombined eost of $677,000; eheddar 
cheese over five years, $155,000; butter over six 


years, $3.1 million, with another $3 million prob¬ 
able in the current fiscal year; and shell eggs over 
five years, $183,000, with an addition of $500,000 
probable on account of the 1954 program and 
$50,000 during the current fiscal year. 

With respect to butter the Minister said that if 
the Board exports 20 million pounds, it will have 
no more than the average of the last five years in 
storage, at any time from January 1 on. As long as 
butter is needed to stabilize prices to both producers 
and consumers it is not surplus, in the opinion of 
the government. If the cost this year amounts to $3 
million, it will not have averaged more than one- 
fifth of a cent a pound over the past six years to 
support the butter price; and Mr. Gardiner reported 
the Dairy Council as saying that the support price 
“has resulted in the farmer getting 15 per cent more 
of the retail price than he got before.” 

With respect to eggs, the Minister explained a 
loss of $700,000 on eggs a year ago, as the result of 
certain action or lack of it, in the trade. At that 
time it was announced that a change would be 
made in the regulations, as a result of which the 
loss this year is estimated to be very small, as al¬ 
ready indicated in this article. “I am sure,” he said, 
“that with the experience of this year, there will be 
little, if any, loss charged up to the treasury should 
a similar plan be in effect in the future.” 

T he Minister made reference to the Co-operative 
Marketing Act. under which co-operative 
marketing organizations may secure agreements 
with the Federal government, by which the govern¬ 
ment guarantees to the bank the initial payments 
made by the co-operatives. Since the Act was 
passed in 1939, a total of 131 agreements have been 
completed, which have resulted in losses totalling 
$7 million of government money. Of this amount 
$2 million was accounted for by furs, over two 
years, and the remaining $5 million by P.E.l. and 
N.B. potatoes, in 1953. These losses, said the Min¬ 
ister, were productive, in that they did increase the 
return to the potato growers and fur farmers. 

Mr. Gardiner always likes to take a crack at the 
concept of parity, and has repeatedly pointed out 
that the base period for board operations is the last 
three years of the war, 1943-45. He explained, even 
if he may not have convinced delegates, that gov¬ 
ernment policy is now (Please tarn to page 34) 
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1945 record total, all classes except 
heifers for milk showing increases. The 
peak of the third cycle since 1928 is 
expected this year. There may he a 
slight reduction of beef breeding 
stock, because of increased marketings 
of cows during the last three years. 
Meat consumption has increased since 
1951, but supplies of roughage have 
not increased and cattle prices have 
declined more than prices for other 
farm products. During the first seven 
months of this year large offerings of 
the two top giades of cattle are in 
prospect, because of increased feedlot 
activity in western Canada. Net mar¬ 
ketings and inspected slaughter may 
increase by four or five per cent and 
approach the 1948 record figure (1.8 
million), but a heavier cow slaughter 
will produce lower average carcass 
weights. Prices of top quality cattle 
may weaken early in the year, due to 
heavy supplies of fed cattle in late 
winter and spring, but will probably 
fare better than the lower grades, 
which are likely to remain slightly 
below 1955 levels throughout the year. 
Increased consumption is e.xpected to 
take care of any increased production.’ 

The ratio of calf to steer prices was 
higher in 1955, than in any year .since 
1942. Calf marketings may increase 
by five per cent or more, but in¬ 
creased consumption should take care 
of part of this increase. 

Sheep, Lambs and Wool. Even with 
a favorable lambing season, 1956 mar¬ 
ketings of sheep and lambs are not 
expected to exceed those of 1955. 
Lamb feeding is on about the same 
scale. Numbers are not expected to 
increase, though lamb prices, since 
1951 have improved, relative to beef 
cattle prices. 

The combined production of shorn 
and pulled wool is not expected to 
vary much from the 8.1 million pounds 
produced in 1955. World supplies will 
be slightly larger, but world stocks 
are slightly increased and increased 
production of synthetic fiber is in 
prospect. World prices dropped ten 
per cent or more from June to Sep¬ 
tember last year, and unless the lower 
prices stimulate consumption, a 
further decline may develop. 

Eggs, Egg marketings, though lower 
than a year ago, and likely to remain 
so for five or six months, will still 
exceed current consumption slightly. 
The laying flock was down six per 
cent by October, because fewer re¬ 
placement pullets were raised and 
culling was less vigorous. The 1956 
hatch will probably follow the 1954 
pattern, when the early hatch was the 
largest on record, permitting third 
quarter laying to meet domestic con¬ 
sumption. Pricewise, the situation is 
less clear. Domestic demand will con¬ 
tinue strong, but marketings will ex¬ 
ceed consumption. The export market 
does not look too bright for the next 
few months, as prices are declining, 
and Netherlands and Danish competi¬ 
tion may be a little keener. If third 
quarter marketings appear likely to 
meet consumption demands, egg prices 
may be depressed during the first six 


HE iiiforirtation brought to- 
I gether on these two pages 
JL represents an attempt by the 
editors of The Country Guide to 
present readers with a digest of all of 
the important reports presented to the 
Federal - Provincial Agricultural Con- 
ference held in Ottawa last month. jgg 
These reports, in turn, represent esti¬ 
mates and opinions, based on careful 180 
studies of available facts and experi- 
ence, by carefully selected committees 
of qualified Federal officers. 150 

It is hoped that this information 
will be useful in assisting farmers to 
plan their 1956 operations. Farm 
planning decisions in Canada are 
made by some 6()(),0()() farmers work- 130 
ing, tor the most part, independently, 
and facing a very wide variety of 
conditions involving land, labor, capi- 
tal, climate, pests and diseases, as 
well as markets. Despite the variety lOO 
and importance of these factors, the 
only decision that counts on an indi- ^8 
vidual farm is that of the farmer and 
his family. In the long run, he must 
base his decision on such facts as are yg 
available, plus a very important ele¬ 
ment of judgment and opinion. What 
follows here contains some ol both, 
for what it may be worth to him. 

The International Situation. The 
world economic outlook, at present, is 
favorable. Business in most countries 
is expanding and in North America 
the gross national production of both 
Canada- and the United States has 
reached record levels. Only a few 
countries are experiencing balance of 
payments difficulties with other coun¬ 
tries. World prices for most industrial 
raw materials have strengthened, but 
in North America and several over¬ 
seas countries, agriculture has not 
shared in the generally buoyant con¬ 
ditions. The consequence has been 
some large accumulated surpluses 
which continue to hang over world 
markets. U.S. surpluses especially, 
dominate world trade in foodstuffs, 
but some progress has been made in 
slowing down the accumulation of 
surpluses in that country, and intro¬ 
ducing more flexibility into the U.S. 
domestic price-support programs. 

Trends. The level of free world 
trade in 1955 was significantly higher 
than in 1954. Continental western 
Europe increased exports to North 
America, but inflationary tendencies 
have developed from the increased 
demand in these countries for im¬ 
ported raw materials. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) was revised during 
the year. The U.S. tariff on eviscerated 
turkeys has been lowered. Import 
restrictions on oats and barley were 
lifted September 30, but rye quotas 
were renewed for two years ending 
June 30, 1957, and import restrictions 
on such products as wheat, wheat 
flour, rye, dairy products, flax seed 
and linseed oil continue to apply. The 
increase of U.S. customs duty on 
alsike clover seed, effective July 1, 

1954, is also continued until June 30, 

1957, but the amount that may enter 
at the lower rate has now been raised 
from 1.5 million to 2.5 million pounds 


A digest of commodity and special-subject 
reports presented to the Federal-Provincial 
Agricultural Conference in Ottaiva last month 


WHOLESALE FARM PRICES 
1925-29:= 100 


COST OF FARM PURCHASES 
1925-29=100 


RATIO OF PRICES RECEIVED 
TO PRICES PAID 


[Charts 1 and 2 constructed from C.F.A. Tables 

Chart 1. It is clear from this chart that the relationship beticeen the prices the 
farmer receives and the prices he pays is back to about where it was in 1939 anti 
1940. The chart illustrates how unfavorably the farmer is situated at present, 
with respect to an exchange of his products for the goods and services produced 
by the non-farm population. In short, the chart illustrates the principal reason 
why, on the average, farmers are now unable to share in the prosperity of the 
nation, at a time when other segments of economy are prospering as never before. 


per year. The Canadian tariff now Farm Labor. In 1955 the seasonal 
provides an additional duty on state- peak for hired farm workers dropped 
subsidized goods from abroad, which to the lowest level since 1951. De¬ 
is equal to the amount of the subsidy. mand will be greater this year and a 

considerably larger number of immi- 

Economic Outlook in Canada. Can- grant fann workers can be absorbed, 
ada’s gross national product exceeded Non-farm areas will compete strongly 

$27 billion in 1955, and will continue for hired help in the early spring 

to expand, though perhaps at a slower months, and except in Quebec and 

rate. Farm cash income this year is the Maritime provinces, increases in 

expected to be about the same as for construction activity may create a 

1955. Grain deliveries in 1956 are further drain on farm labor supply, 
not expected to vary greatly from 
1955. Livestock 

In Canada, consumer spending has Hogs. About 6 million market hogs 
been heavy and personal income high. are expected in 1956, or a little more 
Export trade has been strong in the than in 1955. Heavy supplies experi- 
last half of the year and construction enced in the last quarter of 1955 are 

activity was well ahead of the first expected to continue until summer, 

half of the year. Except for agricul- About 10 per cent more eastern hogs 

tore, Canadian industry has been in will be marketed in the first quarter, 

a strong situation, assisted by excel- but the increase will disappear in the 

lent foreign markets for industrial and tliird quarter. Western Canada will 

some primary products. Trade with probably market about the same num- 

the United Kingdom may be limited ber as last year during the first three 

somewhat by balance of payment diffi- quarters, but stocks of farm-held feed 

culties in that countiy, though sales grains combined with relatively low 

to the U.K. will be fairly well main- feed prices are expected to produce 

tained. Capital investments will re- western marketings somewhat greater 

main high and over-all personal in the last quarter of the year than 

income should be sustained. in 1955. In the United States record 

crops of feed grains suggest a con- 

Farm Supplies. No appreciable tinning high level-of hog production: 

change is expected in supply of farm consequently lower average hog prices 

machinery or fertilizers though ferti- are likely to offset somewhat higher 

lizer prices may decrease slightly. marketings in Canada. 

Anhydrous ammonia is now produced 

both in eastern and western Canada Cattle, Cattle prospects include 
and some new nitrogen solutions heavier marketings, slightly lower 

should be available in eastern Canada prices, little change in the numbers 

for the spring season. The use of exported, but a further increase in 

pesticides is expected to increase the amount of beef required for the 

about 15 per cent, but supplies will home market. Last June, cattle num- 

be ample. bers reached 10.2 million, equal to the 
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months, because there will be little 
incentive to store; consequently a 
smaller early hatch would exert a 
buoyarit price influence. 

Poultry. The broiler industry ex¬ 
panded in 1955 under favorable cost- 
price relationship and will probably 
continue to expand this year, though 
less rapidly. Some caution is advised, 
because last year was the first time in 
recent years that live poultry moved 
across the U.S. border in volume. Con¬ 
tinued rapid expansion would prob¬ 
ably depress prices. Roasting chickens 
will probably continue to decline in 
numbers, because of increasing com¬ 
petition from both chickens and 
turkeys of broiler weights. Thus the 
price outlook for heavy chickens is 
good. Keep in mind that in large 
urban centers heavy chicken are rap¬ 
idly losing ground to light chicken. 
The fowl crop will be down six or 
seven per cent this year due to the 
smaller growing flock now on farms. 
Prices should remain about steady, 
though competition from other poultry 
and meats should fully offset the up¬ 
ward influence of smaller numbers. 

Turkeys. Heavy turkeys were about 
three per cent lower in 1955, but 
turkey broilers were substantially 
higher, bringing total numbers about 
the same as 1954. With feed prices 
down and prices higher to producers, 
a favorable cost—price relationship in 
1955 will probably bring about in¬ 
creased production in 1956 in all areas 
of the country, but especially in the 
prairie provinces. U.S. turkeys on 
Canadiap markets largely determine 
Canadian priees; and U.S. prices are 
likely to be lower this year than in 
1955. The Canadian turkey industry 
needs to reduce mortality, feed more 
efficiently, develop more eviscerating 
capaeity and make better use of exist¬ 
ing marketing and distribution facili¬ 
ties. 

Dairy Products. Dairy cow numbers 
declined from 1945 to 1951, and have 
increased from 1951 to date, though 
more slowly since 1953. Still fewer 
are likely to be added in 1956. Total 
milk production will reach about 17.5 
billion pounds or two per cent over 
last year. Of this quantity 6.6 billion 
pounds will be fluid milk and another 
two million pounds will be required 
for cheddar cheese, ice cream and 
evaporated whole milk. Despite 
drought in Quebec and Ontario, butter 
production last year equalled 1954 
and is expected to increase somewhat 
in 1956, especially in Alberta and Que¬ 
bec. Per capita butter consumption 
will not change much and total do¬ 
mestic requirements will amount to 
about 310 million pounds. For the last 
three years Canada has not produced a 
great deal more cheese than has been 
consumed. Per capita consumption is 
increasing slightly and rose to 76 mil¬ 
lion pounds last year, with estimated 
production at around 82 million 
pounds and consumption at 78 million 
pounds. The margin between produc¬ 
tion and consumption in 1956 is likely 
to be small. 

Canadian exports of evaporated 
whole milk have been shrinking for 
several years but domestic disappear¬ 
ance has risen sharply. The reverse has 
been true of dry whole milk of which 
about 22 million pounds—an all-time 
record—may be produced in 1956. 
Evaporated whole milk production 


may reach 305 million pounds in 1956 
to supply the domestic market at 18.6 
pounds per capita and meet the de¬ 
mand of an improved export market. 
Production of dry skimmed milk last 
year may have exceeded the 88.2 mil¬ 
lion-pound record set in 1952. Per 
capita consumption in Canada of this 
product has almost doubled in ten 
years and is still rising. If the domestic 
market uses 86 million pounds as esti¬ 
mated, not more than about four mil¬ 
lion pounds will be available for 
export. 

Bread Grains 

Wheat. Canada is expected to dis¬ 
pose during this crop year, of the 
equivalent of an average crop, but 
will have a carry-over well above the 
493.7 million bushels carried over into 
1955-56, though considerably less 
than the record caiTy-over of 601.7 
million bushels as of July 31, 1954. 
Canadian production in 1955 was 
494.1 million bushels, 60 per cent 
above the 1954 crop, and 11 per cent 
above the 1945-54 average of 445.9 
million bushels. World wheat produc¬ 
tion in 1955 was 7.3 billion bushels 
which compares with the all-time high 
of 7.4 billion bushels in 1952-53. On 
October 1, Canada, United States, 
Aush'alia and Argentina had 2.2 
billion bushels available for export and 
carry-over. In addition to Canada and 
the Soviet Union, France, Western 
Germany, Italy, Eastern Europe, Tur¬ 
key, India, Iran, and Australia pro¬ 
vided increases. Nine-tenths of Can¬ 
ada’s 1955 crop falls into the top four 
grades and the average protein content 
is 13 per cent. Counting the substan¬ 
tial quantity of low grade wheat from 
the 1954 crop, Canada will be able to 
supply a full range of milling and feed 
grades in 1956. U.S. surplus disposal 
programs coupled with heavy sub¬ 
sidization of wheat production in 
many countides tends to reduce the 
effect of a strong promotion program 
for Canadian wheat selling. 

Rye. The 1955 rye crop was up 
slightly over 1954, but total supply 
was down slightly. The acreage of fall 
rye is tentatively estimated at 422,000 
acres, or 26 per cent below 1954. 

Feed Crains. Supply of feed grains 
is up about ten per cent over 1954-55, 
and about 22 per eent above the ten- 
year average. Heavy out-turns of oats 
and barley more than offset decreases 
in carry-over stocks, between 1954 and 
1955. Oats at 403.8 million bushels 
and barley at 251.8 million bushels. 


were 32 per cent, and 43 per cent, 
respectively, larger than the 1954 
crop, and 36 per cent above the ten- 
year average. In addition, the corn 
crop of 31.5 million bushels and 65.2 
million bushels of mixed grains, con¬ 
tribute to national feed grain supplies. 
The net amount available after allow¬ 
ing for exports, seed and various do¬ 
mestic uses is 15.9 million tons, or 16 
per cent more than 1954-55, which is 
offset only by a four per cent increase 
in the number of grain consuming ani¬ 
mal units. In eastern Canada supplies 
of local grain are somewhat above 
1954-55, but hogs especially have 
increased in numbers. Western Canada 
has more livestock, but due to the 
elevator congestion in western Canada, 
deliveries of coarse grains have been 
considerably lower than last year. The 
carry-over of both oats and barley may 
show some increase despite increased 
domestic use. 

Feed Supplements. I^roduction of 
mill feeds will at least equal those of 
the last crop year, and oilmeal sup¬ 
ply, particularly soybean oil, which 
accounts for about 40 per cent of all 
high protein supplements, will be ade¬ 
quate. Higher livestock slaughterings 
will produce greater supplies of pack¬ 
inghouse by-products, which in turn 
supply 70 per cent of the high protein 
feeds of animal origin. 

Special Crops 

Flaxseed. The demand for flaxseed 
and its products is expected to remain 
quite strong throughout the crop year, 
due to demand from western Europe 
and the U.S.S.R. Canada’s 1955 crop 
was the largest since 1912 and may 
lead to export of about 15 million 


bushels and some addition to year- 
end stocks. 

Soybeans. Ontario harvested a rec¬ 
ord 5.6 million bushels of this crop, 
from an average yield of 26.4 bushels, 
the highest yet reached. A consider¬ 
able quantity will be exported, though 
the domestic market could absorb 
about double the quantity produced. 
Prices have been lowered, due to 
lower prices in the United States 
where a record crop was secured. The 
price may rise slightly from now on. 

Rapeseed. This crop is now grown 
in all three prairie provinces and in¬ 
creased from 28.9 million to 55.8 mil¬ 
lion pounds, last year. A considerable 
portion of the 1955 crop may be ex¬ 
ported, but no difficulty is anticipated 
in marketing the oil or meal processed 
in Canada. Some addition is expected 
to the 21/4 cents per pound given 
farmers as an advance payment. 

Sunflower Seed. Sunflower acreage 
was down somewhat from 1954 but 
good yields produced a crop of 14.4 
million pounds, the highest since 1949. 
All of the crop was in Manitoba and 
all is processed in Canada to be sold 
mainly on the domestic market. Acre¬ 
age is expected to increase markedly. 

Husking Corn. The record acreage 
planted in 1955 produced a record 
31.5-million-bushel crop, all of it, ex¬ 
cept 210,000 bushels of Manitoba 
corn, produced in Ontario. The supply 
was considerably above the normal re¬ 
quirement in Canada, but increased 
feed use is likely to absorb most of 
the supply, especially at the lowered 
price, at which it has become quite 
competitiv'e with other feed grains. 
Some will probably be exported to the 
U.K. 

Sugar Reets. Both acreage and pro¬ 
duction were lower in 1955, and at 
normal extraction rates, would yield 
about 290 million pounds of sugar, or 
less than 20 per cent of Canadian re¬ 
quirements. Sugar yield may be higher 
than last year owing to better harvest¬ 
ing conditions, which will probably 
mean a higher average farm price per 
ton of beets. World sugar prices have 
been relatively stable for the last 12 
months. 

Dried Beans and Peas. The dried 
bean crop was up nearly 25 per cent, 
to 1.3 million bushels, all but 14,000 
bushels produced in Ontario. The 1955 
crop was about 300,000 bushels over 
normal Canadian consumption in re¬ 
cent years. Canadian surplus beans 
usually go to the United States and 
(Please turn to page 29) 



Chart 2. This chart tells the story in a somewhat different way—in terms of net 
farm income. It shows that the total net income of farmers was less in 1955, than 
it has been since 1947, except for 1954. Total net income, however, includes 
calculations of products still in the hands of the farmer, and this year the in¬ 
ventory of grain held by farmers in western Canada is much higher than in 1954. 
Consequently, a much higher percentage of 1954 income has been available for 
the payment of expenses than in 1955. If inventory changes are ignored, there 
has not been much change in the farmer's realized income position from 1954. 
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Officers and directors of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture at their table during the 17th annual Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference, which was held 
in the Railway Committee Room of the House of Commons in Ottawa. H. H. Hannam, president and managing director of the C.F.A., is seen on the extreme right. 


C.F.A. Appraisal 

Statement of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture presented by 
H. H. Hannam to the Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference 


T he rural income of the people of Canada— 
except agricultural producers—is at record 
levels. Canada is in the midst of an industrial 
boom. ^Vhen the final 1955 calculations are made 
of total volume of farm production, an all-time 
high level will have been reached. 

This means that the productivity of the Cana¬ 
dian farm has reached the highest point in history 
with the smallest farm labor force in many years— 
33 per cent below that of the pre-war years. It has 
been made possible only by heavy increases in the 
farmer’s investment in machinery and equipment, 
and expenditures in production supplies. 

But in spite of this record output and high level 
of productivity, the Canadian farmer is not, at 
present, receiving any share of the expanding pros¬ 
perity now enjoyed by the country as a whole. 
Canadian agriculture finds itself caught by the 
piling up of world agricultural production, which, 
temporarily at least, is running ahead of effective 
demand for its products. 

World trade in non-agricultural goods is 40 per 
cent above pre-war, but world trade in farm 
products is about on the same level as in the im¬ 
mediate pre-war period. The position of agriculture 
in Canada, therefore, in view of a lagging world 
trade in farm products, would undoubtedly be 
disastrous were it not for the high general level of 
consumer purchasing power in the domestic mar¬ 
ket, a measure of security provided by farm price 
supports, the advantages of orderly marketing 
through marketing boards, producers’ co-operatives 
and the Canadian Wheat Board, and other valuable 
features of our farm program. 

While demand dominated markets for farm 
products during the war and the post-war period, 
farmers found that, by 1951, practically every 
major farm product had reached a point where 
supply began to overtake demand, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, farm prices began to fall. 

I N Canada, our parity ratio of prices received by 
farmers in relation to prices paid by them, 
reached 110 for the year 1951. This parity position 


has been dropping continuously since that time, 
until, for September of this year, it had fallen to 81 
—only one point above the parity ratio of 1940. 
Perhaps the most disturbing factor in this situation 
is that farm costs, which had gone up to record 
levels in 1951, have remained stationary, or have 
increased, rather than decreased in line with farm 
prices. On the average, our farm costs are now 
two per cent higher than they were in 1951. 

The situation in which our farmers find them¬ 
selves today is not a Canadian problem alone. The 
Conference of the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers. (IFAP) in September, and 
the Conference of the Food and Apiculture 
Organization of the United Nations (FAO) in 
November, emphasized the fact that this cost- 
price squeeze is fairly general in agricultural coun¬ 
tries, with varying degrees of severity. The worst 
cost—price squeeze, said the IFAP Conference, is 
in the countries which are important agricultural 
exporters. It arises, the statement declared, because 
the prices farmers are paying for their products 
tend to be stationary, or falling, while the prices 
they have to pay for their requirements tend to be 
stationary, or rising. 

The statement added that the almost universal 
adoption of government price support policies is 
one significant safeguard against disaster. Never¬ 
theless, the growing cost—price squeeze and the 
accumulation of surpluses in certain key commodi¬ 
ties, give producers reason for concern in the years 
immediately ahead. 

The Canadian Federation of Agriculture con¬ 
siders that the unfavorable outlook for better export 
markets for farm products, and other discouraging 
features of the world market situation, are the 
things that increase the anxiety of our farmers 
about the difficulties facing agriculture in their 
home economy. 

(Reference was made at this point to two tables 
in the Federation Statement which set out some of 
the significant features of the present farming situa¬ 
tion in Canada. These are reproduced graphically 
on pages 8 and 9.—ed.) 


One of the current trends in our economy today, 
which is particularly disturbing to the farmer in 
his present position, is the steadily widening margin 
between what Canadian consumers are paying for 
food, and what Canadian producers are being paid 
for this food. Since 1951, Canadian consumer ex¬ 
penditure for home-produced food has increased 
substantially, while what the farmer receives for 
the same food has shown a marked decline. The 
result has been a sharp increase in the margin be¬ 
tween farm receipts for food products and con¬ 
sumer expenditures for similar products. The 
following figures clearly illustrate this trend: 

(A table was included showing the total con¬ 
sumer expenditures for Canadian-produced food 
(exclusive of fish products) and cash receipts by 
farmers for this food, as estimated by the Federa¬ 
tion, from official government data. The figures 
indicated that the Canadian farmer’s share of the 
consumer dollar during the last four years has 
decreased from 63 per cent in 1951, to 56 per cent 
in 1952, with a further decline to 52 per cent in 
1953, and 51 per cent in 1954.—ed.) 

E desire to set forth at this time some views 
of a general nature which our producers 
would feel should be stated on their behalf. 

Farmers from coast to coast feel keenly that, on 
the average, their returns have got badly out of 
balance with those of other major groups in the 
economy. In fact they feel that the worsening of 
their relative position has reached a point where it 
should be recognized that it is of vital concern to 
the public, as well as to the farmer, that this trend 
be halted. 

Accordingly, whatever action is necessary to 
ensure that the relative position of agriculture is 
improved, should be the basis of Canada’s national 
agricultural policy in the coming year. 

It will take all of the best thought and the maxi¬ 
mum of co-ordinated effort on the part of all 
elements and agencies concerned with agriculture, 
including organized producers and their marketing 
agencies, together with {Please turn to page 30) 









Farm Know-How 
Ups World Production 


Farm science and technical change have been working 
since the war to increase production as never before 


by SOL SINCLAIR 


L arge stocks of unsold grain and certain other 
agricultural products have been the most dis- 
J quieting feature of the food and agricultural 
situation in recent years. The appearance of these 
surpluses, mostly on the North American continent, 
—and to a lesser extent in other regions—, so soon 
after a period of intense food shortages, raises some 
important questions about the state of agriculture. 
It is clear that all of the world’s people are not yet 
enjoying an adequate level of diet. Though the 
food eaten per person is now above the low levels 
of 1947-48, it has not yet exceeded the pre-war 
level for most of the world’s people. Why, then 
do we have surpluses? 

There is no single answer to tliis question. The 
answers exist, however, in the twin processes of 
production and distribution. We are producing farm 
products at an increasing rate as a result of im¬ 
proved methods and good years, but we fail to 
increase effective demand among the world’s con¬ 
sumers so that the increasing supplies will move 
into use. However, the ability to increase food 
production is itself an interesting phenomenon. 
Coming so soon after a period of food shortages, it 
suggests that we can be optimistic about our 


Greater output of food iti many parts of the 
world is due partly to livestock improvement. 

[Bob Taylor photo 

struggle for food; and it is worthwhile to examine 
the forces that are responsible for the increased 
output of farm products in recent years. 

World food production in 1954-55, for example, 
was 20 per cent greater than before 'World War II. 
Also, present world population—at about 2.6 billion 
—is just over 20 per cent greater than pre-war. 
Thus, food production is keeping pace with popu¬ 
lation growth. It is significant, however, that while 
population has been increasing at a fairly uniform 
rate since the end of the war, total food production 
for the world as a whole increased at an accelerated 
rate since 1947-48. Even more significant is the 
fact that, except for the main Asian countries—the 
Far East region—, the output of livestock products 
is from 20 to 50 per cent above the pre-war level. 

T he ability of the world’s farms to step up pro¬ 
duction in this fashion suggests that an agri¬ 
cultural revolution is under way. New agricultural 
technology is bringing about changes in production 
in all parts of the world, resulting in an increasing 
output of farm products. Technical changes are 
reflected in new techniques and methods of produc¬ 
tion, in larger quantities of outside capital in the 



form of machinery, fertilizer, and chemicals used 
on farms, in the use of better yielding varieties of 
crops, and in the improvements in breeding and 
feeding of livestock. These technical changes are 
the result of man’s ingenuity in developing ways 
and means to increase efficiency in production. 
Some of these changes are capital-using, and others 
are factors of production management, depending 
largely on education and research. 

The nature of the agricultural revolution can be 
seen from some of the most recent statistics pub¬ 
lished by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO). Changes that depend 
on greater use of capital have taken several forms. 
In 1953, institutional credit used by the world’s 
farmers amounted to $17,257.2 million (U.S.). In 
that year there were 7,505,000 tractors in use, 
almost three times the number in use before the 
last war. Commercial fertilizers of all kinds used 
in 1953-54 amounted to 17 million metric tons,— 
double the amount used before the war. Pesticides 
of every description were being used in greater 
quantities and in more countries as time went on. 
Flood control and drainage in some parts, and 
irrigation in others, has added to the total supply 
of land for food production. While this develop¬ 
ment has been uneven among countries, consider¬ 
able achievement is recorded for the last few years. 
In 1953, the records show a total of 256 million 
acres under irrigation in the world, exclusive of 
Russia. This is about twice the acreage under irri¬ 
gation at the end of the war, with the Far East 
and Latin America making the greatest progress. 
Outstanding among the individual countries are 
India, China, Pakistan, Thailand and Mexico. 
Russia expects to have an area in excess of 15 
million acres irrigated by 1958. This development 
of irrigation has been continuous, but it made its 
greatest growth after 1950. 

ECHNICAL changes in agriculture have also 
occurred in methods of crop and livestock pro¬ 
duction. While some of these are capital using, 
most of the changes are associated with quality and 
management of production, and have involved 
education, research and extension. In the field of 
crop production it has meant breeding more suit¬ 
able varieties of crops and getting them into use. 
In this regard a great deal of credit is due to the 
international agencies like FAO and to scientists 
from many countries. Through the efforts of these 
agencies and the scientists, improved varieties of 
rice, wheat, barley, corn, sugar cane, cotton and 
other crops have been developed to better suit the 
conditions of the countries involved. In the Far 
East the emphasis has been on rice, wheat and 
barley. In Latin America it has been on corn, rust- 
resistant wheat, cotton and sugar cane. In Europe, 
hybrid corn has been of (Please turn to page 32) 
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Combines and a wide variety of other netv equipment in addition to great advances in farm science 
and extension have worked together to bring about an unprecedented revolution in world agriculture. 
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NIGHT WITH NO MOON 

Whatever secret Hank Marpni had it was buried in the Sea Queen, 

The Navy Intelligence wanted a diver to go down and prowl the ship 
I once owned. Now it looked as if it was my turn to deal —or was I 
just a sucker taking a long chance in a dangerous game 

hy JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


I WAS sitting in Monterey’s din¬ 
giest waterfront bar, wondering 
where my next buck was coming 
from, when I heard the Sea-Queen 
had sunk, taking Hank witli her. She’d 
been coming back from the Gulf of 
Mexico, when she hit the rocks off 
Pelican Point. Jim Nooney, who told 
me, was a good diver—I knew that. 
Only thing I couldn’t figure was why 
a guy with his reputation would 
trouble to climb up on the stool next 
to me. 

I could feel him sizing me up, piec¬ 
ing together all the bits he’d heard 
over sLx or seven years. “O’Rourke, 
wasn’t the Sea-Queen your boat once?” 

She was, but I didn’t feel like talk¬ 
ing about it. To him or anybody else. 

“And Hank Maroni? He was your 
partner ...” 

There wasn’t much to say to that 
any more, either. Funny how the 
breaks can go against a guy, and he 
keeps on slipping, right down to his 
last hope. Then somebody 


diver’s training together, courtesy of 
Pop and the USN. Pop was so proud 
of me after that diving job that he 
took me to his home. Maybe I’d al¬ 
ways loved Anita Whalen from the 
first time Pop showed me her photo, 
but that night I knew something had 
happened to me that would never 
really happen again. We talked the 
evening away, till Pop got a twinkle 
in his eye and excu.sed himself to get 
a cigar. That’s when I started figuring 
the nicest thing that could happen to 
me would be to have Pop for a real 
father some day, or at least second- 
best—a father-in-law. Because I knew 
Pop never smoked! 

From there on, it should have been 
easy sailing for me. Hank was like 
the brother I’d never had. When I 
bought the Sea-Queen to go into sal¬ 
vage business, there was only one guy 
I wanted for a partner. Hank, big, 
always smiling, always in a sweat 
shirt. Hank, working his head off over 
some crazy wreck . . . lying around. 


when things were slack, playing his 
crazy, intricate home-made radio- 
phonograph, sometimes till mooqset 
on the sea. 

Even when he began to get a bad 
name for sharp deals, queer stunts, I 
wouldn’t listen. I kept getting us 
business and Hank looked after the 
books. Trouble was, he kept books 
too well. He stole the Sea-Queen—nice 
and legal, with his big friendly smile 
—but he got her. When I walked off 
the deck for the last time, he was 
sprawled by the phonograph, listen¬ 
ing to his own recordings. 

Hi—Nellie! Ho—Nellie! 

Ho—the Nellie B! 

The smartest ship that ever sailed 

The South Pacific Sea . . . 

I had to take a last look at him 
there, wondering if maybe I hadn’t 
made the mistakes. And I had to say 
good-bye. 

Hank didn’t bother to turn around. 
I don’t think he even heard me. 


I T was the end of a lot of things 
for me, right down to saying good¬ 
bye to Anita. I’d got over missing the 
boat and bossing my own diving jobs. 
And with enough tenth-rate jobs and 
enough cold shoulders from Navy 
guys you once called friends, you 
can even get over dreams of making 
a big comeback some day. But I’d 
never quite got over Anita. 

“Hey, O’Rourke!” Nooney nudged 
me. “I asked you—would you do it?” 

“Eh? Oh!” Maybe some of the 
bitterness showed in my voice. “Let 
the Navy do its own stinking diving!” 
Nooney’s eyes were on me as I left 
the bar and went out into the black 
spring night, headed for the run-down 
hotel I called my home in Monterey, 
I couldn’t walk away from the 
memories, though. Something funny 
had gone wrong back there in the 
past—but what? Everything made 
sense to a point—Hank’s smart deals 
. . . Frank O’Rourke his partner . . . 
you couldn’t blame people for think¬ 
ing the two of us had a 


like Nooney comes in and 
starts talking, and it’s like 
time has turned around— 
or run ouf, maybe—and he 
knows th a t something’s 
going to happen in the 
next 48 hours that will 
change his course for a 
long time to come. 

“Guess you hear d,” 
Nooney said, “the Navy 
wants a diver to go down 
and look the Sea-Queen 
over?” 

I hadn’t, but suddenly I 
was tight inside, like a 
drum. I tried to keep from 
showing it. “Me?” 

“No,” Jim said. “Me.” 
He was looking at me 
oddly. “I’ve never been 
that deep before—maybe 
no one ever has. They 
threw down a line. She’s 
106 fathoms.” 

It was worth a laugh. 
“Eighty’s as good as sui¬ 
cide! Anyone who’d go 
down there is crazy.” 

Jim Nooney nodded 
soberly. “That’s about what 
I said.. They told me you’d 
gone down almost a hun¬ 
dred once — during the 
» 

war. 

“Who said that?” 

“Some Whalen character 
from the Navy.” Nooney 
went on talking, but I 
didn’t hear. There could 
only be one Whalen—Old 
Pop. Hank and I took our 

Illustrated by 
J. H. Petrie 





Siddell put a blueprint on 
the table and said: “If you 
study it O’Rourke, it’ll save 
time when you’re down.” 


lot in common. But that 
didn’t explain the way 
Pop started giving me the 
thick shoulder. The Navy 
jobs, the ones they farm 
out to civilians, were go¬ 
ing to other outfits. Of 
course, with Anita cool¬ 
ing, always on edge when 
I dated her—well, maybe 
love is something you 
can’t make to order. That 
would explain Pop’s act¬ 
ing the way he had. If 
she was your daughter 
and she didn’t know how 
to go about breaking 
something up without 
hurting you too much, 
maybe you’d cool, too. 
You could explain it if 
you tried hard enough, 
but it didn’t help the hurt 
creeping back, long after 
I was far away from 
Monterey. 

I’d come and gone with 
various jobs — everything 
from shrimp - fishing and 
skin - diving to salvage 
work of sorts. I’d heard 
Hank had made himself 
a killing, and I’d never 
expected to run into either 
Anita or Pop Whalen 
again. Now I had a 
strange hunch I would. 

Surely Nooney would 
never dive—50 fathoms is 
the safety limit. Then who 
w’ould they ask? Most 
likely the same lunkhead 
who’d done that wartime 
dive. It might cut their 
pride to do it — but who 
{Please turn to page 47) 
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MILK 



After 35 years of dissension, milk producers and distributors 
in the Vancouver area ponder a Royal Commission report 
described as a text-book for the dairy industry 



An aerial view of Sardis district, near Chillitvack, showing the utility plant of the 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Association, and typical Fraser Valley country. 


by C. V 


W E’VE heard of bread wars 
and beef wars—of hot and 
cold wars—, but out in British 
Columbia they have a milk war which 
has persisted, hot or cold, for over 35 
years. It has centered around Van¬ 
couver City and the Lower Fraser 
Valley, a 100-mile-long stretch of lush 
coastal plain that contains about 60 
per cent of B.C.’s population, and 
most of its dairy farms. 

It all started over the fact that fluid 
milk commands a higher price than 
milk used for manufacturing prupose^, 
which caused a scramble among dairy 
farmers to get the bulk of their pro¬ 
duction on the fluid market. I^ast year 
the 650,000 people comprising this 
market consumed 184 million pounds 
of fluid milk—about half of the total 
production of the area. 

A higher price for fluid milk than 
for milk used to make butter, cheese, 
ice cream, milk powder, and other 
manufactured dairy products, is con¬ 
sidered justified on the grounds that 
it costs more to produce it. Those sup¬ 
plying the fluid market must plan 
farm economy so production will con¬ 
tinue during the winter months when 
feeding is expensive because of a lack 
of pasture. Bacteria, which would 
damage the keeping quality of their 
product, must be kept to a minimum, 
a feature not so vital in milk destined 
for manufactme, which is processed 
as soon as it is received at the plant. 

In the Vancouver area, the cost of 
producing milk for the fluid market is 
about one dollar more per hundred¬ 
weight than for the manufacturing 
maiket. But, unlike other areas, few 
Valley farmers deliberately produce 
for the manufacturing trade; their 
goal is the highest possible percentage 
of fluid sales. This, in turn, has re¬ 
sulted in the most troublesome fluid 
milk surplus in Canada, because all of 
this higher-cost milk that is declared 
to be “surplus” is diverted to the 
manufacturing market. 

Inequality in sharing the biurden of 
this surplus has been a source of last¬ 
ing bitterness between the two main 
groups of contestants, the independent 
producers and their distributors, and 
the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ 
Association. To make matters worse, 
this inequality was made law by the 
provincial milk board, in October, 
1953, by the introduction of a quota 
system whereby each producer was 
permitted to keep the share of the 
fluid market he held at the time the 
quota was introduced. 


FAULKNOR 


Ironically enough, it was the 
policies of Vancouver milk dealers 
back in 1913, which gave birth to the 
producer-owned F.V.M.P.A.The latter 
was formed to protect Valley milk 
producers from the action of distri¬ 
butors who sought to knock the price 
of milk down, by playing one group 
of farmers against another. It is now 
a mammoth milk distribution and 
manufacturing concern, whose farmer- 
members (most of them small pro¬ 
ducers) control 75 per cent of Valley 
milk production. 

On the other hand, independent 
distributors are supplied by inde¬ 
pendent dairy farmers (most of them 
larger producers), many of whom 
deserted the F.V.M.P.A. so that they 
could sell a larger percentage of their 
production on the fluid market. At the 
present time they are marketing ^er 
80 per cent fluid milk as compared 
with about 50 per cent for F.V.M.P.A. 
members. Having limited facilities for 
manufacture, the independent distri¬ 
butors are also mainly interested in 
the fluid market; and are thus able to 
market milk at a far higher rate of 
retinrn to their producers, than Asso¬ 
ciation members are able to obtain. 

F .V.M.P.A. members are particularly 
bitter about this feature, because 
they feel that they are actually sub¬ 
sidizing the independents, by taking 
care of such a large portion of the 
Valley surplus. Down the years, this 
feeling has erupted into strongly com¬ 
petitive marketing measiues and price 
wars,—with great loss to the farmers, 
and little benefit to the consuming 
public. 

During this long struggle, the role 
of the Provincial Government has 
varied from that of an innocent, to a 
not-so-innocent, bystander, and from 
that of a policeman, to another con¬ 
testant, none of them very satisfactory 
to anyone. An attempt on the part of 
the distributors to bring peace by co¬ 
operation, through the formation of a 
joint distribution agency called Asso¬ 
ciated Dairies Ltd., proved unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

But peace, or more correctly, an 
armistice, did come with World War 
II. With the war came Federal con¬ 
trol through the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, which fixed the price of 
milk to both producer and consumer. 
A strong demand for milk products, 
plus producer and consumer subsidies, 
brought a measure of peace and pros¬ 
perity. At the war’s end, control of 
both prices fell to the newly formed 


provincial milk board which operated 
under an amendment to The Public 
Utilities Act. With the end of the war 
came a steady drop in the volume of 
fluid milk sales; and with the increas¬ 
ing surpluses, the marketing war 
began all over again. The first casualty 
was the fixed consumer milk price, 
which distributors got around by vari¬ 
ous means in an effort to attract cus¬ 
tomers from each other. 

Unable to hang on to the consumer 
price, the Board was ordered by the 
Government to let go,—that is, to 
decontrol all milk prices above the 
producer level. The Valley farmer 
would still get his $5.03 per 100 
poundg for fluid milk and $1.96 per 
cwt. for the portion used in manu¬ 
facturing. Like any tug-of-war, when 
you let go of one end, you cause a 
mix-up at the other, and this case was 
no exception. A wholesale price war 
started among distributors, in which 
special prices were given to institu¬ 
tions and large industrial accounts. 
Because of high delivery costs, how¬ 
ever, the consumer price remained 
the same. As one small distributor told 
The Gountry Guide, “Under decon¬ 
trol we have jobs, but no return on 
our investment.” 

ITHOUT any manufacturing 
sideline to carry them, inde¬ 
pendent dealers > soon found them¬ 
selves unable to pay the producer 
price ($5.03 per cwt.) set by the Milk 
Board and still show a profit. Several 
of them refused to post the bond re¬ 
quired by the Board to guarantee pay¬ 
ment of this set price, and were 
threatened with license cancellation. 
The independents pointed out that 
the F.V.M.P.A., being producer- 
owned, was getting by with paying 
members a “pool” price—a settling rate 
derived by pooling returns from fluid 
and manufactured sales. In other 
words, the pool price was the legiti¬ 
mate return received for their product 
after the deduction of manufacturing 


and handling costs—a sound piece of 
business, but not in keeping with 
Board regulations. 

At this point, the Milk Board en¬ 
tered the battle, hauling the offenders 
into court and ordering the F.V.M.P.A. 
to pay the required fluid milk price. 
But the Milk Board joined the engage¬ 
ment without checking its ammuni¬ 
tion, which proved ineffective for this 
type of warfare. The charges were dis¬ 
missed in the courts, and the legality 
of the Board regulations thrown open 
to question. New regulations were 
then rushed through, to put teeth in 
the Act. Just to make sure that things 
wouldn’t get too quiet on this western 
milk front, the government tossed in 
a bomb of its own, by allowing the 
application of Safeway Stores Ltd. to 
enter the Vancouver milk distribution 
field. Then the lid really blew off the 
top of the bottle! To quote one large 
distributor, “the government took the 
fixing of retail milk prices away from 
the Milk Board and gave it to Safe¬ 
way Stores.” 

Safeway immediately announced 
that it would place paper-cartoned 
milk in its stores at two cents per 
quart below the home-delivered price. 
This, in spite of the fact that cartoned 
milk costs about two cents per quart 
more to produce! To meet this compe¬ 
tition, other distributors were forced 
to give a similar deal to the stores 
they served, with the result that it 
was no longer possible to pay pro¬ 
ducers the set Board price. “There’s 
been no real profit in this business in 
the last three or four years,” one inde¬ 
pendent observed, “but I never saw 
it as bad as it is today.” 

In August, 1954, the Milk Board 
reported to The Hon. W. K. Kiernan, 
Minister of Agriculture, that the mini¬ 
mum price provisions of the Act were 
not being observed by any of the milk 
dealers, co-operatives, associations, 
and agencies within the Vancouver 
area. In September, the Lieutenant- 
{Please turn to page 52) 
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As a Chief Test Engineer of Avro Aircraft Ltd., Jack Ames 
knows a lot about what lies behind the spectacular progress of 
the aircraft industry. 

"Few people realize what a vast amount of engineering has gone 
into the development of jet planes,” says Mr. Ames. "Improve¬ 
ments in heat-resistant alloys have made it possible to create 
engines of enormously greater power. Together with advances in 
airframe configuration and manufacturing techniques, they have 
brought supersonic speeds within range today—and will help 
us break the thermal barrier tomorrow.” 

As a family man, Mr. Ames has had experience with another 
"industry” that has advanced in modern times ... life insurance. 

Take the group insurance plan in which he shares, for example. 
Less than a generation ago such plans were almost unknown. 
Today their benefits are enjoyed by millions and provide a useful 
supplement to personal insurance programs. 

Today, too, all forms of life insurance are more flexible. Result: 
people now use it for many other purposes than the basic one of 
protection for the family. 

Moreover, life underwriters today are better trained to help 
people with the task of building tailor-made plans. 

In these and other ways, the life insurance companies in Canada 
have progressed to meet the changing needs of people in all 
walks of life! 

THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 

___ L-955C 


Jack Ames 
lives with progress! 


Under the 

Peace Tomer by HUGH BOYD 


T wenty years ago this month 
(January 6, to be exact), the 
present federal minister of agri¬ 
culture entered Parliament, though he 
formally became a member of the 
cabinet a little earlier, on November 
4, 1935. There are a few other 20-year 
men in the Commons, and one other 
cabinet minister who has held office as 
long as Mr. J. G. Gardiner. There are 
a few who came to Ottawa in^1930 or 
even earlier. 

But no one still really active in poli¬ 
tics has such a long and unbroken 
record, if provincial as well as federal 
affairs be taken into account. Mr. Gar¬ 
diner, who likes to be precise about 
some things at least, dates his entry 
into public life as December 23, 1913, 
when he received the Liberal nomina¬ 
tion in North Qu’Appelle. The by- 
election which he contested was not 
held until June 25 of the following 
year, but he had already been cam¬ 
paigning, and so it may be said with 
some accuracy that Mr. Gardiner has 
now been continuously in the public 
eye for just over 42 years. 

In all that time he has been elected 
on 12 occasions, including two ac¬ 
clamations. One of his successes—in 
1945—was a narrow squeak, but the 
record remains unbroken. But the only 
two reverses of his career were major; 
the first, when a coalition of anti- 
Liberals defeated his government on 
the floor of the Saskatchewan legisla¬ 
ture in September, 1929; the second, 
when the 1948 national convention 
preferred Louis St. Laurent to himself 
as leader of the party. 

Ottawa has come to regard Mr. Gar¬ 
diner as politically indestructible, and 
almost physically so as well. There is 
still little speculation as to who his 
successor in the cabinet might be, 
eventually. 

The years may have mellowed him 
a bit, and his pace may be rather more 
deliberate, yet few smile when they 
recall his promise in the summer of 
1948 to be the Liberal party’s spark¬ 
plug, if he couldn’t be its leader, be¬ 
cause he retains a quite potent politi¬ 
cal wallop. Many a man a generation 
younger might envy him his energy, 
and also his almost uncanny ability to 
keep out of serious trouble most of 
the time. 

He has always been a center of con¬ 
troversy, and no doubt will continue 
so until the end of his career. It is 
doubtful whether he pleased every¬ 
one at the federal-provincial agricul¬ 
tural conference here last month; yet 
some other man in his position might 
have pleased them still less, because 
that other man might not have been 
able to persuade the cabinet to go as 
far as it has gone, in some important 
aspects of national farm policy—con¬ 
tinuance of the free freight program 
on feed grains, for example. 

Mr. Gardiner still manages to ex¬ 
tricate himself from a potentially 
embarrassing position with some 
agility. There was that matter of New 
Zealand and butter the other day. 
New Zealand was reported to have 
protested that Canada was unloading 




surplus butter in some European mar¬ 
kets to New Zealand’s disadvantage; 
that Canada was really following the 
same practices it objected to so strenu¬ 
ously when carried out by the United 
States, in the case of wheat. 

T he minister of agriculture has¬ 
tened to explain. New Zealand 
hadn’t protested. It had merely drawn 
to Canada’s attention the fact that 
Czechoslovakia, where a relatively 
small amount of surplus butter had 
been sold last summer, is one of New 
Zealand’s regular customers. It wasn’t 
concerned about Eastern Germany, 
where much larger sales have been 
made, because Eastern Germany was 
not a regular customer. The Canadian 
government had not realized the posi¬ 
tion in Czechoslovakia, and would 
keep out of there in future, in con¬ 
nection with the present disposal pro¬ 
gram. As to discrepancies in price, 
Mr. Gardiner said the two products 
were not quite comparable, the New 
Zealand article being from current pro¬ 
duction and the Canadian from 1954 
stocks, salted; anyway, the European 
customers wouldn’t pay any more for 
a kind of product with which they 
were unfamiliar, though maybe they 
would raise their sights a little, when 
they came to know and like it better. 

At the new session of Parliament, 
the minister can be expected to defend 
his hutter policy to those who remain 
skeptical; and unless he is much be¬ 
low form, he is likely to leave the 
critics groping with a pile of statistics 
and not quite sure of themselves. 

For he has always been the most 
difficult debater to pin down. "Like 
picking up quicksilver with a fork,” 
once complained the exasperated Mr. 
J. G. Djefenbaker from the same prov¬ 
ince of Saskatchewan. 

Just the same, few even of his 
political adversaries would be happy 
to see Mr. Gardiner make an exit from 
the House of Commons. It would be a 
considerably more prosaic place with¬ 
out him. V 
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W!f/i reassuring NEW 
Lifeguard design 
Inside 


Wllk dashing NEW 
Thunderblrd styling 
oulslde 


The ’56 Ford has a new 
kind of steering wheel 
which "gives” under 
impact, absorbing shock, 
in the event of an acci¬ 
dent . . . and the steer¬ 
ing post is recessed more than 3" below 
the rim of the wheel, as an additional 
safeguard against chest injuries. Ford 
has new safety door locks with a 
double grip . . . designed to stay closed 
under stress . . . keeping passengers 
inside the car, where statistics prove 
they’re safer! Ford also offers new 
nylon-webbing safety seat belts and 
shock-absorbing padding of expanded 
plastic for instrument panel and sun 
visors, at small additional cost. 


The Thunderbird’s head-turning, heart¬ 
stealing beauty is yours in the 1956 Ford! 
You can see it in the wider, smart-looking 
grille, in the lower, longer-looking profile, 
in the newly styled headlights and tail- 
lights. Ford’s richly gleaming baked 
enamel finishes, in an exciting range of 
new, high-fashion colours, are perfectly 
complemented by the luxurious decor of, 
the tastefully appointed interiors. Ford 
has the look of the Thunderbird, the look 
of tomorrow! 


Wlh Ihrllllng 
NEW Y-8power 
under Ihe hood 


Ford’s brilliant new Y-8 engine gives 
you more usable horsepower under all 
driving conditions. It gives you the 
kind of instantly responsive perform¬ 
ance you need on today’s highways, in 
today’s busy traffic. And, because of 
its deep-block design. Ford’s new Y-8 
is noticeably smoother running. But 
just reading about this new perform¬ 
ance is no substitute for experiencing 
it on the road.' So see your Ford- 
Monarch Dealer and take a drive! 


FAIRLANE VICTORIA 



Yiir Ford-Monarch Dealer 
willgive you Ihe best deal in town 
right now on a brand-new 
'56 Ford. See... drive... deal 
at your Ford-Monarch Dealers 


(Certain features iUustrated or mentioned are "Standard" on some models, optional at extra cost on others.) 
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If you need a new tractor on your farm, 
but haven’t the ready cash to buy one ... 

FIL may be the answer to your need. 

A B of M Farm Improvement Loan can put 
you at the wheel of the latest model 
very quickly. And there’s nothing that 
saves money, time and work on a farm quite 
so much as a modern tractor. 

If your proposition is sound, you can 
get a B of M Farm Improvement Loan for 
any type of equipment you need on your 
farm. Why not talk to your nearest B of M 
manager? He’ll gladly show you how a 
Farm Improvement Loan 
can help you in your 
operations ... and how 
little it costs. 


Fit — the fixer ... 

his full name is 
Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give 
him a chance to 
help fix up your 
farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, conven¬ 
ient, versatile. He 
can do almost 
anything in mak¬ 
ing your farm a 
better farm. 


Up) 

Bank or Montreal 



WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE 
SINCE 1817 



Finest of all Asters. Four loveliest colors: BLUE, 
CRIMSON, ROSE, WHITE. Our finest seed in four 
full size packets (value 60^), all 4 sent postpaid for 
only 23^. FREE—Our Big IM-page Seed and Nursery 
Book. Send today. eaw 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 


A SICK ANIMAl 
PAYS NO DIVIDENDS 

Whatever your troubles, consult us first 
—we may be able to help you. We have 
remedies for Heaves, Lameness, Fistula, 
Spavin, General Debility, Wire Cuts and 
Bums, Lumpjaw, Sweeny, Colic, Kidney 
troubles and Rheumatism. At your drug¬ 
gist or direct from— 

FLEMING BROS., PICTON, ONT. 



When you have a cold you 

want rejief from the pain 

and discomfort and you want 

it fast... That’s Aspirin! A 
tablet starts disintegrating 
almost the instant you take it - 

starts to relieve that pain almost 

instantly! 



NEWS OF AGRICULTURE 



Ru Hon. J. G. Gardiner hands an award to S. E. Halksworth, president, Vernon 
dairy co-op, B.C., for shipping milk to Europe. Mayor A. C. Wilde looks on. 


Long Distance 
Milk Shipping Record 

T he world record for long distance 
shipping of fresh milk is claimed 
by a dairy in British Columbia. It hap¬ 
pened last spring, when the Penticton 
V’s were playing in the World Hockey 
Championships, which they won. 
There is no proof, but their victory 
may have been due to the fresh milk 
that was shipped to them daily from 
Vernon, B.C., to Dusseldorf, Germany, 
by the Shuswap Okanagan Dairy In¬ 
dustries Co-operative Association. 

Impressed by this feat, the City of 
Vernon and the Board of Trade of 
Vernon had an illuminated address in¬ 
scribed for the dairy farmers’ co-op, 
and arranged for a formal presentation 
recently. The Rt. Hon^ James G. Gar¬ 
diner, Federal Minister of Agriculture, 
handed the address to S. E. Halks¬ 
worth, president of the co-op, in the 
presence of Mayor A. C. Wilde of 
Vernon. V 

Research Work 
In Farm Marketing 

T he University of Manitoba has 
appointed Arthur W. Wood as 
assistant professor in the Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management, where he will work 
primarily on research in agricultural 
marketing. 

Professor Wood, who is a native of 
Neepawa, Manitoba, obtained his 
Master’s degree in farm management 
at the University of Saskatchewan. 
During the past four years he has 
been enrolled in the Ph.D. course in 
agricultural economics research at the 
Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University. Before his new appoint¬ 
ment, he was employed by the Eco¬ 
nomics and Research Branch of the 
Federal Department of Labor at Ot¬ 
tawa. V 

Better Barley 
In the 1955 Crop 

M alting quality of the 1955 bar¬ 
ley crop is higher than in 1954, 
but similar in niRogen content and 


kernel weight. The Board of Grain 
Commissioners’ Laboratory reports 
that the bushel weight of the new crop 
is higher, clean-out losses are lower, 
and malt extract is higher than the 
previous year. 

The 1955 barley crop is estimated 
at 244 million bushels, compared with 
167 million bushels in 1954. During 
the first quarter of the new crop year, 
53 per cent of the carlots inspected 
entered malting grades, and 18 per 
cent was graded No. 1 feed. 

A survey of 1,827 samples of six- 
row grades and No. 1 feed from 769 
shipping points in western Canada 
shows a mean protein content of 11 
per cent. Protein levels for the prov¬ 
inces are: Manitoba 11.2 per cent, 
Saskatchewan 11 per cent, and Al¬ 
berta 10.9 per cent. V 


Seed Growers’ 
Secretary Honored 



[Paul Horsdal photo 


T he International Crop Improve¬ 
ment Association, at its last an¬ 
nual meeting, conferred an honorary 
life membership on W. T. G. Wiener, 
who has been secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion since 1928. The award was made 
“in recognition of outstanding service 
to the Association and to the agricul¬ 
ture of Canada and United States.” V 
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SUCH A 
Ht ALL-DUTlri 








This Symbol identifies products 
of International Harvester 


What’s your work? It’s easy to outfit your dynamic, smooth-handling, 
low silhouette 300 Utility to do all of the 101 money-making jobs 
you’ve often wished you had the equipment and horsepower to handle. 

Here’s modern farm and industrial tractor utility at its finest, 
39 Pull or Push horsepower teamed up with 1,000 pounds more built-in 
strength than most other utility tractors in its power class—giving 
you traction where lighter weight tractors slip or stall. Big pneumatic 
tires turn this power and weight into effective traction on any footing. 

Unlimited hydraulic control for any equipment. 

The rugged, power-packed, never-quit International engine delivers 
42 hp. for any belt work. And it’s a regular tightwad with gas on 
any operation! 

Besides a full line of McCormick Fast-Hitch farm implements, the 
300 Utility is easily equipped with backhoe, back-fill and dozer 
blades, crane, saw, post hole digger, compressor, fork lift, materials 
loader and many more—for endless industrial, construction, municipal, 
grounds maintenance, and business applications. 

See your IH dealer today and get proof that the International 300 
Utility out-performs, out-saves, out-values them all. Get your 300 
Utility now! Let it pay for itself in use. 


NEW FAST-HITCH for Back.. 
HITCH!... and GO implement hook' 
up... fast job switch. 


NEW HYDRA-TOUCH for “live’ 
2 -way hydraulic implement control- 
most useful system ever built! 


NEW TORQUE AMPLIFIER gives two 
speeds in each gear, 10 speeds forward 
... increases pull-power up to 45% 
on the go! 


.grading, leveling, cleaning up 



INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED - HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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CROSS MEMBER 
FOR DRAW-BAR 

of a cultivator snapped through in 
the field and overlapped at the 
break, making welding impossible 
until it was 


CUT FOR 
' ALIGNMENT 

by widening the break so the 
member could be lined up for 
welding. 


AND WELDED 
IN THE FIELD 


for about without removing 
the part from the machine (Cost 
of a replacement member would 
have been $3.75—plus repair time) 


^^METALMASTER” 

Portable Welding and Cutting Outfit 

Save valuable time—do on-the-spot repairs with 
a "METALMASTER” outfit. You can bend, 
braze, straighten, solder, cut and weld almost any 
metal quickly‘and economically—and you can 
make hundreds of useful articles. Send for your 
free copy of "The Hottest Flame on Earth”— 
find out how a "METALMASTER” outfit can 
earn its way on your farm. Mail this coupon today. 


"METALMASTER" Is a trade mark 


Linde Air Products Company, A3 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg - Vancouver 


Please rush me my FREE copy of 'The Hottest Flame on Earth’ (Address 
nearest office for speedy service) 


NAME... 
ADDRESS 
P.O. 


PROV. 


A OSmpMi ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION SERVICE 
THAT INSPIRES THE 

UNCEASING CONFIDENCE 
OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 



creative artists 

COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
ELEaROTYPERS 
WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 
OFFSET PUTES 

RUBBER, 
PARA-PUSTlC PLATES 

NEWSPAPER FEATURES 
ADVERTISING SERVICES 

MOTION PICTURE AND 
TELEVISION PRODUCTION 



RAPID GRIP AND LIMITED 

'FROM COAST TO COAST 


GET 

YOURS 

TODAY! 


Ever-Charge 


CHARGES BATTERY IN 10 MINUTES 

START MOTOR - USE LIGHTS - PLAY RADIO AS MUCH AS YOU LIKE 

(No More Charging — Ever-Charge Does Itl) 

DOUBLES LIFE AND POWER OF NEW OR USED BATTERY—Only one treatment required 
FOR USE IN CARS. TRUCKS. TRACTORS. LIGHTING PLANTS. ETC. 

Retails for $1.50—Special Offer: $1.00 Per Pkg. With This Ad. Don't Delay—Order Enough for All 
Your Batteries at Special Offer Today 1 Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Cheerfully Refunded. 


Enclosed: ($.) for (.) Pkgs. at Special Offer 

NAME. ADDRESS. 

EVER-CHARGE DISTRIBUTORS, 1738 Broad St., Regina, Sask. 

AN AGENT WANTED IN EVERY DISTRICT 


NEWS OF AGRICULTURE 


Get It 

At a Glance 

World round-up of farm activities presented in brief 


Export sales of purebred Holstein 
cattle from Canada increased 25 per 
cent during the first 11 months of 
1955, compared with the same period 
in 1954; 16,738 head were sold to 14 
countries, and 93 per cent of those 
went to the United States. V 

Dutch dairies are attempting to 
store milk fat in the form of frozen 
cream, instead of cold storage butter, 
and to convert the cream to butter as 
it is needed. Butter from frozen cream 
is reported to be equal in flavor to 
fresh butter, higher in vitamin A, and 
better in spreading quality. V 

A foot-and-mouth disease institute 
is being built in Indonesia at a cost of 
about $2.6 million. It is expected to 
produce about 104,000 litres of vac¬ 
cine a year, and to export 16,000 litres 
of this to other countries in Southeast 
Asia. V 

Dairy Farmers of Canada, repre¬ 
senting 455,000 producers, will open 
their sales promotion this year with a 
concentrated milk products campaign. 
Their slogan is: “With a package of 
milk powder on the shelf, you’ll never 
face a ‘no milk’ crisis.” V 

Hog population in England and 
Wales decreased by 795,000 (14 per 
cent) in 1955. Cattle totalled 8,153,- 
000 , an increase of one per cent, and 
sheep increased six per cent to 
753,000. V 

Study of antibiotics used for the 
care and treatment of cattle has been 
requested by the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Milk and Food Sanitarians, 
in the interests of public health. They 
urge governments to enact and en¬ 
force laws aimed at eliminating milk 
supplies containing signifleant quan¬ 
tities of antibiotics. V 

Final payment on the 1954-55 oats 
crop, announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, averaged 5.432 cents a 
bushel. Total prices under the year’s 
pool averaged six cents a bushel higher 
than the previous year. V 

American hog producers have been 
asked to consider a voluntary cut-back 
in spring production. Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson said it would 
relieve marketing difficulties next fall, 
such as had been experienced in 1955 
owing to heavy production. V 

Started less than ten years ago, the 
Oxford and District Cattle Breeding 
Association of Ontario is the largest 
artificial breeding association in Can¬ 
ada,' 57,556 animals were bred by the 
association during 1955 in the counties 
of Oxford, Perth, Elgin, Norfolk, 
Brant, Middlesex and Kent. V 

Butterfat production in New Zea¬ 
land in 1954-55 was the second high¬ 
est on record. It totalled 509,300,000 
pounds compared with 500,000,000 in 
1953-54. V 

Prevent cream from freezing, says 
the Alberta Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, by keeping cans in cold water in 


a protected tank on the farm. Make 
sure trucks are suitable for winter 
transport, and do not leave cans of 
cream long in the open awaiting rail 
transport. V 

Eggs without shells will be sold in 
12 -compartment polyethylene packets 
in the United States. The idea, de¬ 
veloped at Cornell University, is to 
eliminate inaccurate grading, lower 
cost, keep them fresh longer, and to 
find a market for pee-wee eggs by 
putting two into a compartment. V 

A free booklet, published by the 
governments of the three prairie prov¬ 
inces and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, explains how to 
install water and sewage systems for 
farm dwellings. V 

The United Kingdom government 
will get out of the bacon business in 
a year or two, said J. G. Clarfelt, 
managing director of the British Fat- 
stock Marketing Corporation, in Ot¬ 
tawa recently. If that happened, and 
dollars were available, his co-opera¬ 
tive would buy from Canada, he 
added. V 

Total loans since the first Credit 
Union in Saskatchewan was organized 
in 1937 rose to $109,813,273 last year. 
There are now 280 credit unions and 
80,500 members in the province. V 

Lycopodium, a small plant used in 
wreaths, table decorations, corsages 
and sprays, makes an average of $200 
each spring and fall for residents of 
Phelps Township, Ont., who pick it 
and ship it to processors. V 

Hog prices, which fell 10 to 20 per 
cent in France during 1955, are to 
be supported by the French Govern¬ 
ment. The price support range is from 
37.6 cents a pound to 42.8 cents a 
pound, and if the price should fall 
below the minimum, a semi-official 
agency will buy for freezing. V 

Alfred Erdman, of Barons, Alta., 
who won the world durum wheat 
championship at the Chicago Hay and 
Grain Show recently, had never 
entered a grain competition before in 
his life. V 

Montvic Colleen Abbekerk, a pure¬ 
bred Holstein owned by J. J. E. Mc- 
Cague, Alliston, Ont., has become the 
leading living lifetime producer of 
butterfat in Canada. She has produced 
203,340 pounds of milk, containing 
8,872 pounds butterfat, in nine lacta¬ 
tions. , V 

All varieties of apples are being 
permitted to enter Sweden from the 
dollar area. The government order 
came into effect January 1. V 

Egg cartons that are provided with 
windows so housewives can see what 
they’re buying have a greater sales 
appeal than the closed kind. In a recent 
test by Cornell University it was found 
that the carton with the biggest win¬ 
dow sold more per 100 customers than 
any other kind. V 
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Part of the pole barn and milking house built at a cost of $5,000 by Bill 
Robertson on his Ontario farm at Auburn, after fire razed the old housing. 


Replacement 
For Burned Barn 

B ill ROBERTSON hadn’t been on 
his farm at Auburn, near Gode¬ 
rich, Ontario, a year—just long enough 
to convert the old stanchion barn to a 
loafing barn and set up a milking 
parlor—when it biuned to the ground. 
That kind of happening might stun 
some people into inaction, but Bill 
enlisted aid from his dad and brother 
down the road. He moved his herd of 
Jerseys to their farm, and within days, 
was building a pole barn and milking 
house around the ruins. 

First came the milking parlor, a 30 
by 40-foot structure, half of which is 
given over to a loafing area. This, like 
the pole barn, was built to a commer¬ 
cial plan, with concrete walls half¬ 
way up, and the rest steel. It included 
a cooling tank for milk, and a three- 
unit parlor. Here Bill saved some ex¬ 
pense by taking hand-welded milking 
stalls from an unused barn on his 
brother’s farm. 

The pole barn, set 100 feet away 
from the milking parlor, was made 
104 by 52 feet, large enough for hay 
and straw storage at the back. The 
poles are on 13-foot centers, but 
trusses were used on the roof along 
the back, because a row of poles was 
omitted there. 

With this arrangement (cost of 
materials for both buildings was about 
$5,000) he plans to milk 30 Jerseys. 
Later, he can add more beef cattle, 
and handle them in the same barn. V 

Don’t Encourage 
Animal Diseases 

P REVENTION of disease is a very 
important part of good livestock 
management. Although poor manage¬ 
ment may not actually cause disease, 
it leaves animals weakened and more 
liable to get sick. 

On a fine and sunny spring day, a 
farmer left all the doors of his pig 
barn open and went to town. The 
temperature dropped while he was 
away, and five of his pigs had pneu¬ 
monia by the following day. Quoting 
this example. Dr. E. E. Ballantyne, 
director, Alberta Veterinary Services 
Branch, says that the most common 
poor management practice is failure 
to provide a dry sleeping area. Ani¬ 


mals can stand a lot of cold, but not a 
combination of cold and damp. 

Sudden changes in feed, water, or 
surroundings can weaken resistance to 
disease. Shipping fever often develops 
when calves are weaned or feeders 
are brought back to the feedlot. It 
will help if they are fed native grasses 
for a week, and the chill is taken ofi 
their drinking water. Germs, viruses 
and parasites thrive on filth, and' 
sanitation is one of the main weapons 
against disease. 

Poor feeding, too, can let bacteria 
get the upper hand and kill an animal. 
Too much fibre in feed for small pigs 
leaves them open to scours, lack of 
vitamins A or D causes sickness, and 
if little pigs do not have reduced iron 
they will get anemia, and may be 
finished off by scours or pneumonia. 

The picture presented by animal 
diseases is a frightening one, but there 
are agricultural representatives, vet¬ 
erinarians and many others ready and 
able to advise on good management. 

Winter Feed 
For Pregnant Cows 

A lthough grass silage is satisfac¬ 
tory for wintering pregnant beef 
cows, better results are obtained when 
hay is added to the silage ration. This 
is the conclusion drawn from trials at 
the Gentral Experimental Farm, Ot¬ 
tawa, over a two-year period. 

One group was fed grass silage, 
another grass silage and hay, and a 
third corn silage and hay. Both the 
hay and grass silage were a mixture of 
legumes and grasses, and the rations 
were adjusted so that each group had 
the same amount of dry matter daily. 
The grass silage contained 80.4 per 
cent moisture, and the corn silage 82.7 
per cent. 

The cows fed grass silage lost 44 
pounds per head from December up 
to calving, those on grass silage and 
hay lost 32 pounds, and those on corn 
silage and hay maintained their 
weight. There were no differences be¬ 
tween the average birth weights and 
vigor of calves from three rations, and 
no major significance was attached to 
the loss of weight, which was re¬ 
covered when the cows had ample 
pasture in the summer and fall. 

However, the daily feed consump¬ 
tion of grass silage alone was 82 






For years farmers have bought far more RED TOP 
Steel Posts than any other make. Here’s why. They’re 
quick and easy to set. Easy-on clips speed fence erection. Easy driving 
anchor is guaranteed to stay on. Made of tough, resilient rail steel. 
Tee-shaped for added strength. Two coats of paint, baked on to last. 
Heavy studs lock fence in position. Steel posts won’t burn. Fence is ground* 
ed against lightning. No wonder RED TOP Steel Posts have such long 
life... give years of low-cost service. No wonder RED TOP Steel Posts 
are first choice of farmers. Of course, it’s branded so you know on sight 
you’ve got the best. 

and for first choice in fence 






Ask farmers wherever RED BRAND is sold what fence they prefer. 
RED BRAND wins. They like the extra protection of the Galvan- 
nealed zinc coating. They like the easy splicing. The way it adjusts to 
uneven ground. Perhaps best of all, they like the way it’s identified. 
They know at a glance ... when they see the red top wire, or the red 
barbs, they’re getting today’s best V£ilue in fence. Whenever you need 
fence, it will pay to insist on the red top wire, the red barbs, or the bright 
red top on steel posts. 

Ask your Red Brand Dealer about Practical Land Use. He’ll show you “Willing 
Acres,” the book that explains how easily you can improve your farm. And your 
Red Brand Dealer will help you start your Practical bnnd Use plan. See him this week. 


MARSHAll-WELLS CANADIAN CO. 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 

Peoria 7, Illinois 

RED BRAND FENCE® • RED BRAND BARBED WIRE® ' RED TOP STEEL POSTS® • OATES • KEYLINE 
POULTRY NETTING * BALE TIES • NAILS • STAPLES * NON-CLIM BABLE AND ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
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Butler rigid frame, all-steel construction is wind and weather-safe, fire-safe, amply 
supports track frames for lifts and hoists. Clear-span interiors make every cubic foot of 
space usable. 


"Here's why our 5 
farmer-councillors chose 

a BUTLER 

steel building for our 
road machinery garage" 



says A. Walters, 
secretary-treasurer. 
Municipal District 
of Sturgeon River, 
Alberta 


“The five farmers on our municipal district board of councillors are 
pretty shrewd buyers. They want full value for every penny of tax 
money spent,” says Mr. Walters. 

“So—when we were deciding on a new building for a machine shop, 
for repairing our road construction and maintenance machinery, we 
considered all kinds. 

“We chose a 40x60-foot Butler building because we found it would 
be quick and easy to erect, would require little or no maintenance, and 
could be equipped inside just the way we wanted it. 

“Our choice turned out to be a good one. You can tell by the way the 
wall panels fit together that the building is precision-built and should 
last a lifetime. The walls and ceilings are weather-tight. We insulated 
them for year-’round use, so the building would be warm in winter, cool 
in summer. And the outside will never need painting or reroofing.” 


See yoiir Butler Builder about a Butler steel building for your needs, 
whether it’s for your rural municipality’s road machinery storage or 
service—or for your own farm, for machinery and grain storage, live¬ 
stock shelter, or a combination utility building for all-around use. Ask 
your Butler Builder for your free copy of Butler’s new catalog: “New 
Uses for Butler Steel Buildings.” There’s a Butler Builder near you. 
S<!e list below. 


Alberta 

Oliver Chemical Co. 
Lethbridge Ltd. 
Lethbridge 

Steel Building Sales 
and Service 
Calgary 

Permosteel (Alberta) Ltd 
1018^—103rd St. 
^monton 


Manitoba 
Midwest Mining 
Supplies Limited 
P.O. Box 520, Flin Flon 
Steel Structures 
(Western) Limited 
Winnipeg 

Fronk Lowson & Sons 
Ltd. 

601 Ninth Street 
Brandon 


Ontario 

Barnett'McQueen Co., Ltd. 
P. O. Box 39 
Fort William 
The George Taylor 
. Hardware Ltd. 

New Liskeard 
and North Bay 
Steel Building Sales 
and Supply Ltd. 

159 Boy Street, Toronto 


Saskatchewan 

Lavold's Limited 
P. O. Box 64 
Lloydminster 
Western Tractor & 
Equipment Company Ltd. 
1540—10th Avenue 
Regina 

Western Tractor & 
Equipment Company Ltd. 
625—1 St Avenue North 
Saskatoon 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (CANADA), LTD. 

Queen Elizabeth Highway at Walker's Line 
•• PkOw’" P. O. Box 506, Burlington, Ontario, Canada 

Oil Equipment • Steel Buildings • Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment • Special Products 
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pounds, compared with 42 and 10 
pounds of grass silage and hay re¬ 
spectively, and 44 and 10 pounds of 
corn silage and hay. 

For farmers who keep sheep as well 
as cattle, the Experimental Farm, Nap- 
pan, N.S., has made tests with grass 
silage which indicate that it can be 
used as the sole roughage allowance 
for pregnant ewes. Ewes wintered on 
grass silage and a small grain allow¬ 
ance, did as well as those receiving 
hay as the only roughage, combined 
with the same small grain ration. The 
trials were based on maintenance of 
body weight, lamb weight, vigor at 
birth and lamb gains to 28 days of 
age. V 

Keeping 

Parasites Off Cattle 

D irt and bad ventilation encour¬ 
age cattle parasites, but even in 
clean conditions, cattle are likely to 
become infested unless they are pro¬ 
tected. There are four ways of treat¬ 
ing them—dipping, spraying, washing 
and dusting—and the method depends 
upon the kind of cattle to be treated, 
the insecticide used, and housing con¬ 
ditions. 

Dipping and spraying are most 
effective, but dusting and washing are 
practical methods when only a few 
animals have to be treated, according 
to the Experimental Farm, Lennox- 
ville, Quebec. Treatments are most 
effective when applied in the fall, to 
prevent the build-up of parasites but 
it is better to treat them later than 
not at all. Treatments should be given 
with an interval of 12 to 16 days. 

Some insecticides are poisonous, 
and should not be used on cows being 
milked or beef animals just before 
marketing. Small quantities of insecti¬ 
cide are absorbed by the skin, and 
pass into the tissues of the animal, and 
even into the milk. 

A water suspension of Methoxychlor 
or Rotenone is recommended for dairy 
cattle in production. Lindane, DDT, 
BHC or Toxaphene are effective for 
beef cattle and non-milking dairy 
cattle. If instructions on containers are 
not too clear, cattlemen should check 
with the local agricultural representa¬ 
tives for advice on their spraying pro¬ 
grams. V 

Bang’s Disease 
Can Be Bought 

OST cattle losses from Bang’s 
disease in Alberta are due to 
lack of care when buying additions to 
the herd, according to Dr. E. E. Bal- 
lantyne, director of the Veterinary 
Services Branch, Alberta Department 
of Agriculture. 

Advising farmers to raise their own 
herd replacements, or to buy only 
vaccinated animals, or calves that can 
be vaccinated. Dr. Ballantyne says 
that a survey in Alberta showed that 
the abortion rate in non-vaccinated 
cows was 30 per cent, and six per cent 
in vaccinates, where all were exposed 
equally to infection. But some of the 
abortions in vaccinates were due to 
vibrio infection. 

Vaccination of calves does not in¬ 
terfere with breeding efficiency, and 


if cattlemen have difficulty in getting 
vaccinates to calf, examination by a 
veterinarian may show that the trouble 
is vibrio infection, lack of phosphorus, 
or some other condition. .V 

Simple Winter 
Housing for Cattle 

EMPORARY winter shelters for 
cattle need not cost a lot of money. 
The Ontario Department of Agricul¬ 
ture recommends a structure of posts 
covered with straw. The posts should 
be strong enough to bear the weight 
of straw, and the structure should be 
at least nine feet high, allowing plenty 
of clearance above the cattle. It should 
also be open to the south, if possible. 

The straw can be laid over the 
frame like a stack, or placed around 
and over it in bales, two or three 
layers deep. When using baled straw, 
poor quality hay on top of the roof 
will help to keep the rain out. V 

Hog Feed 
With Antibiotics 

NTIBIOTICS and high protein 
feed are not necessarily the best 
combination in feeding hogs. In terms 
of rate of gain and feed efficiency, the 
Experimental Farm, Melfort, Sask., 
found that a medium protein ration 
with an antibiotic showed more strik¬ 
ing results. 

In trials with 104 hogs, a ration 
containing from 13 to 19 per cent 
protein was fed from weaning to 70 
pounds, 12 to 15 per cent from 70 to 
130 pounds, and II to 13 per cent 
from 130 to 200 pounds. Each ration 
was fed with and without aureomycin. 

Over the entire period, the addition 
of aureomycin increased the rate of 
gain by 4.4 to 13.1 per cent, increased 
feed efficiency by 4 to 8.6 per cent, 
and reduced feed cost per pound of 
gain by 2.4 to 4.2 per cent, depending 
on the level of protein in the ration. 

Where there was no aureomycin, 
there was a difference in average daily 
gain per hog of .15 pound between 
the low and high protein rations. Hogs 
on the high protein ration needed .28 
pound less feed to put on a pound 
gain, compared with hogs fed the low 
protein ration. However, this in¬ 
crease in feed efficiency was offset by 
the higher cost of the higher protein 
ration, with the result that gains on 
the low protein cost 1.2 cents less per 
pound. The same trend was found in 
rations containing aureomycin. V 

Limitations 
In Sheep Breeding 

YEARLING or older ram in good 
condition can breed up to 40 ■ 
ewes, but not more. Art Pope, sheep 
specialist. University of Wisconsin, 
emphasizes the need for care in 
breeding. A purebred ram lamb, 
weighing less than 125 pounds cannot 
serve more than 20 ewes, and if 
farmers want to make a profit from 
their lamb crop, they should not dis¬ 
regard a ram’s limitations. 

Ewe lambs, weighing 100 pounds, 
can be used for breeding, if they have 
extra feed and attention. V 

















4-PLOW 

400 


5-PLOW 


Official tests prove the Case 4-cyIindef "400” Tractor gives you top horsepower hours per gallon 
in the 4-plow class. Farmers have proved it in the field. Nelson Leach reports 16^ an hour fuel 
cost. Mike Stecklein says his Case "400” Western Special (the model shown below, especially 
designed for the Prairies) burns only ^ gallon per acre with a 10-foot one-way. On less than 
2 gallons an hour, Ralph Loosbrock pulled THREE implements in tandem: a 13-foot disk, a 
12-foot drill, and a 12-foot spiketooth. The "400” and "500” together plow, harrow and drill 
for 27V^^ an acre, say Johnson & Shuhart., Owners say the "S” harrow (below) 
does in one cut what others need two to do. See your Case dealer for a demon¬ 
stration. Take your choice of Case Powrcel Diesel or Powrdyne Engine for 
gasoline, propane, or distillate. The Case Income Payment Plan lets you 
get these Case Tractor savings now. No need to wait. "You can pay as 
the money comes in. 


In construction, looks and brilliant field performance the 6-cylinder Case "500” Tractor stands 
out among diesels. Case Powrcel Controlled Combustion has no equal for incredibly smooth 
power with a big lugging reserve that makes users marvel. Starting is quick, directly on diesel 
fuel, even in winter. Giant power—so conveniently controlled with power steering. Constant 
Power Take-OflF and Constant Hydraulic Control—saves precious production hours to make 
the most of the short growing season in the Prairie Provinces. Six-point fuel protection and 
single-plunger injection pump make the Case "500” king of diesel dependability. Here’s big 
power for big production at big savings plus easy comfort to add to your enjoyment of farming. 
Big-capacity Case implements like the "WS” Wide One-Way Disk with Case Seedmeter (below) 
help you stay ahead of the weathet. 


Aristocrat of All Diesels . . . 


Surprising Economy...by Proof 


Coming... 

Dynamic new 12-speed 




'300 


Finest in the 3-Piow ciass 


^end Coupon for Colorful Free Catalogs 

Mark or write down machines that interest you. Tear out 
coupon and mail to J. I. Case Co., Dept. CG-16, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg, London, Mon¬ 
treal or Toronto. 

□ 5-plow 6-cylinder "500” □ "WS” Wide One-Way Disk 

□ 4-plow 4-cylinder "4p0” □ "S” Wheel-Type Disk 


Acres you fare 


Name_ 

Address- 


Students please check 
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The Country Guide 


FOR BeruR 

Irrigation 
Surface Drainage 
Erosion Control 
Seedbed Preparation 




Use 


AUTOMATIC LAND 
LEVELERS AND URTH MOVERS 


♦ Land leveling, smoothing, and finishing, 
now recommended by leading agronomists 
and proven by millions of farmers, dramat¬ 
ically increases the efficiency of modern farm 
machinery, the effectiveness of the new im¬ 
proved seeds and fertilizers, assuring sub* 
stantiolly larger harvests and farm profits. 
On irrigated land, in rairv belt and dry land 
forming areas, on flat or hilly ground, on 
individual farms or large government devel¬ 
opment projects, Eversman Automatic Land 
Levelers and Earth Movers have proven theii* 
superiority—are today the World’s largest 
selling Land Levelers. 

Only Eversman Levelers can operate in virgin 
rough land, handle major contour corrections 
automatically, precision smooth the land within 
fractions of an inch and establish the final 
seedbed ready for planting—ALL THREE BIG 
JOBS WITH ONE MACHINE! Let Eversman 
show you, the way to better, easier and far 
more profitable farming. Write today for 
free folder. 

Nine Mechanical or Hydraulic Models For All 

Standard Wheel and Tracklaying Farm Tractors 




The Eversman digs end cleans ditches up to 6' wide 
end 27" deep. Mechanical or hydraulic control, 
cted by any standard form tractor. 

Former and Disfributpr Inquiries Invite 


EVERSMAN MEG. 


Dept. E-20 • Curtis & Fifth - Denver 4, Coio. 


Eversman RUBBER-MOUNTED 
FLOATING HITCH DITCHER 


FAST RELIEF FOR 

COMMON 


SORE 

THROAT 




[Bert T. Smith photo 


This attractive winter study in black and white also serves to illustrate 
the importance of maintaining good fencing on the farm for all weathers. 


Barley 
Marches On 

OOD progress was made last year 
in the development of new malt¬ 
ing barley at the University of Mani¬ 
toba and the Experimental Farm, 
Brandon, Man. Although it is very 
dilRcult to produce a new variety, 
both how have varieties in the final 
year of testing, but none will be re¬ 
leased unless it meets exacting field 
and laboratory tests. 

It was at Brandon that W. H. John¬ 
ston and D. Metcalfe produced the 
new feed barley called Vantmore, 
which has proved superior to Vantage 
in Manitoba, and was first distributed 
for commercial production last fall. 
The demand was so great that stocks 
were quickly depleted. 

Another newly licensed variety is a 
winter barley, named Hudson, from 
New York State; It has proved superior 
to Wong, Tennessee Winter and Ken- 
ate, but it is only winter hardy enough 
to be grown in southwestern Ontario. 

Plant breeders are very interested 
in some European two-row varieties, 
a few of which are in their final year 
of testing in Canada. Work is also in 
progress to breed resistant, varieties 
for the smuts and leaf diseases, such 
as septoria blight, net blotch, spot 
blotch and scald. If aphids persist, 
there may well be an attempt to breed 
varieties resistant to them, too. 

There is no end to the work that 
must be done, but plant breeders, 
plant pathologists and entomologists 
have already made sofne remarkable 
' improvement^ in Canadian barley 
yarieti^ over the past few years. V 

Sowing Weeds 
On Alberta Farms 

LBERTA farmers plant 12 million 
acres of cereal crops each year, 
using 18 million bushels of seed grain. 
In the spring of 1955, at least six 
million bushels of the seed used was 
of inferior quality, and would have 
been rejected for seed under the grad¬ 
ing system of the Canada Seed Act. 

Robert L. Pharis, supervisor of the 
Alberta Crop Improvement Service, 
who bases this disturbing statement 


on a survey, has something even more 
alarming to say. The average weed 
seed content of rejected grain sown 
in 1955 was 60 wild oats and 64 wild 
buckwheat per pound. In addition, 
the seed of stinkweed, mustard, Rus¬ 
sian pigweed, hemp nettle and others 
was present. 

The cost of cleaning the weed seed 
from the polluted grain would have 
been 6 to JO cents a bushel, or 10 to 
15 cents an acre. But this is nothing 
compared with the cost every year of 
killing the- weeds planted with seed 
grain, including the cost of reduced 
yields arid grades, chemical sprays, 
and other weed control measures. 
This is a clear case where a few cents 
spent on seed would mean dollars 
gained at harvest time. V 

Getting 

Corn Increases 

HE effect of fertilizer on corn de¬ 
pends largely on the population 
of the corn stand. The population of 
corn varies from one area to another, 
but for western Ontario stands of 
14,000 to 16,000 plants per acre are 
recommended by the Ontario Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, and 18,000 
plants per acre are suitable for the 
eastern part of the province. 

In these areas, when corn follows 
a well-manured clover sod, fertilizer 
high in phosphate and potash should 
be applied at 300 to 400 pounds an 
acre, depending on population. If 
there has not been any manured clover 
before the corn, fairly large amounts 
of nitrogen must be added to get sig¬ 
nificant increases in yield. Apply fer¬ 
tilizer at 300 to 600 pounds an acre, 
plus 30 to 60 pounds of nitrogen (100 
to 200 pounds of ammonium nitrate 
or its equivalent) either before plant¬ 
ing or as a side dressing when the 
corn is six to 12 inches high. 

When using large amounts of fer¬ 
tilizer, the application should be split 
and the bulk plowed under or disked 
in. To make sure that most of the 
fertilizer goes deep enough to take 
advantage of moisture, it may be 
advisable to broadcast it and plow 
under, drill it into the soil with the 
grain drill before planting the corn, or 
to apply the potash and phosphorus 
before plowing in the fall. V 





Kochia May Be 
New Forage Crop 

W HEN is a weed not a weed? An 
example of the fine line dividing 
weeds and crops can be found at the 
Field Husbandry Department, Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan, where experi¬ 
ments are being carried out with a 
weed named Kochia. It is believed 
that Kochia, a big, bushy plant, with 
small leaves and a coarse stem, has a 
future as a forage crop, and varieties 
with low ash content are being 
selected. 

Kochia, also known as Mexican 
Bmrning Bush, is a dry-weather plant 
found in Colorado and South Dakota. 
It could, perhaps, replace oats eventu¬ 
ally as a forage crop; and although it 
has not been tested against alfalfa, its 
average yield is at least as good. How¬ 
ever, it will be three or four years 
before the selection and testing of 
Kochia is completed. 

Wild oats are also having special 
attention in the Field Husbandry De¬ 
partment, where a study of their dor¬ 
mancy is being made. So little is 
known about the dormancy of wild 
oats, that a thorough investigation of 
it may provide a new approach to 
chemical control. V 

Winter Cereals 
In Western N.S. 

N ova SCOTIA has wintered cereals 
with little or no damage in the 
western part of the province during 
recent years, and they have given 
yields comparable to the spring- 
seeded cereals. 

One advantage of winter cereals, 
says G. G. Smeltzer of the Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Kentville, N.S., is that 
they help to check erosion, which is 
one of the more serious farm problems 
in that area. Annual weeds are also 
less of a problem than with spring- 
seeded cereals, and fall planting comes 
at a time when farm help is more 
plentiful. 

Fall-seeded varieties of wheat and 
rye have given good yields at all loca¬ 
tions on test, but this has not been 
the case with winter barley. Six varie¬ 
ties of winter wheat yielded 40 
bushels per acre, with the exception 
of Kharkov, which averaged 20 
bushels. Fall rye averaged 47 to 72 
bushels per acre, with Dominant in 
the lead. 

At Kentville, Kenate barley yielded 
46, bushels per acre and Wong 26 
bushels, but outside the Annapolis 
Valley yields have been much lower. 
Present varieties are not expected to 
survive severe winters. V 


Fit Tractor 
To Your Needs 

A DIESEL tractor used for 500 
hours a year, or more, will take 
care of the higher original cost by fuel 
savings over five to six years. When 
fewer hours are worked in a season, 
the high-compression gasoline tractor 
is more suitable, according to the Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Swift Gurrent, Sask. 

It is important to consider size when 
buying a tractor. If possible, it should 
be chosen so that its normal load will 
be close to the rated load, and not to 
the maximum load figure. Too much 
or too little power make an uneco¬ 
nomical power unit. Horsepower for 







hilly or soft conditions should be in¬ 
creased about 25 per cent to give ade¬ 
quate power. 

The Nebraska test ratings can be 
obtained from the Experimental Farm, 
Swift Current. V 


Shelterbelts 
For Conservation 

A s an example of good conserva¬ 
tion, the North Dakota Extension 
Service quotes the case of Albert 
Hornung, who farms 258 acres at Wal- 
halla. He has reduced soil losses from 
wind erosion, with field shelterbelts, 
which run north and south, and are ' 
set 40 rods apart. 

In co-operation with the West Pem¬ 
bina Soil Conservation District, Mr. 
Hornung has planted three-row buffer 
strips, totalling four miles, in the past 
four years. Strip-cropping at 10-rod 
spacing, and a soil conservation crop 
rotation with alfalfa on 30 per cent of 
his crop land, have also helped to 
keep the soil from blowing. He plows 
the alfalfa down in the third year, and 
has good results from cover crops and 
stubble mulch tillage. V 

Rust-Resistant 
Soft Spring Wheat 

S OME progress in developing rust- 
resistant strains of soft spring 
wheat is reported by Alica Wall, 
cerealist. Experimental Farm, Leth¬ 
bridge, Alta. She says that no variety 
is entirely resistant to stem or leaf 
rust, but the severe rust epidemic 
of 1954 showed that some of the new 
lines out-yielded Lemhi, which is 
presently the most common variety 
grown in Alberta. 

One requirement of soft wheat, 
however, is that it should be low in 
protein. Some of the new strains re¬ 
sulting from crosses with hard red 
spring wheats to give them rust- 
resistance had to be discarded, be¬ 
cause the high protein of hard wheat 
was transmitted to them. Lemhi also 
has a relatively high protein average 
of 10 to 11 per cent. 

In spite of this, it is believed that a 
soft white spring wheat can be de¬ 
veloped for certain areas in Alberta, 
with high rust-resistance, low protein, 
early maturity, and strong straw, V 

Manure 

For Potato Crop 

A t one time, fertility for the potato 
crop was supplied by stable 
manure, which helped to keep organic 
matter in the soil. But when com¬ 


mercial fertilizers appeared, and many 
farmers eliminated stable manure from 
the fertility program, there was a dan¬ 
ger of exhausting the organic matter 
in the soil. 

Tests carried out by W. N. Black, 
agronomist at the Experimental Farm, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Lave shown 
that the most economical returns come 
by applying manure supplemented 
with 5-10-10 commercial fertilizer. An 
average yield of 367 bushels of pota¬ 
toes an acre followed the application 
of about ten tons of manure and 1,500 
pounds of 5-10-10 per acre. This was 
13 bushels per acre more than the 
plots receiving 2,500 pounds of fer¬ 
tilizer alone. V 


Allis ^Chalmers Engineerin g in Action brings you 


TRACTION BOOSTER FAR««NG 
with NEW BIG-CAPACITY 
IMPLEMENTS 





The work capacity of the dynamic 
AlUs-Chalmers WD-45 Tractor . . . 
great as it was ... has now been vastly 
increased by the introduction of a 
fundamental new principle of power 
application, which enables it to handle 
much larger and heavier implements 
... a development made possible by 
the exclusive Alhs-Chahners Traction 
Booster system ... as fully automatic 
as the tractor’s governor. 

To farmers, the significance of this 
new engineering achievement is tre¬ 
mendous. Reduced to simple terms, 
it means— more work . . . done better 
... in less time ... at lower cost. 

So that WD-45 owners may capi- 
tahze on this added work capacity to 
the fullest, AUis-Chahners has intro¬ 
duced a fine of new big-capacity, 
wheel-transported Traction Booster 
implements of outstanding design and 
performance. 

These include two double-action 
disc harrows (10-ft. and 123 ^-ft.); a 
4-bottom moldboard plow; and a 
heavy-duty, 4-blade disc plow—all 
big, husky implements, with quick 
SNAP-COUPLER Hitch, and pulled 
from a single free-swing hitchpoint. 

Get the news from your Allis- 
Chahners dealer today—learn about 
this great new development in power 
farming! 


FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
CALGARY • EDMONTON • REGINA • SASKATOON 
TORONTO • WINNIPEG • MONTREAL 


SNAP-COUPLER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


CHANGES A 
DRAGGING LOAD 
TO A ROLLING LOAD 


Hydraulic TRACTION BOOSTER 
automatically shifts implement 
weight to tractor’s drive wheels, 
as needed, for ground-gripping 
traction. Instead of a dragging 
weight, you have rolling weight 
... an easier load to pLiU, requiring 
less fuel per acre. 

The WD-45 Tractor easily 
handles the big 123 /^-ft. double¬ 
action disc harrow in third gear 
... up to 60 acres a day! 


Power farming at its best 

ALLIS-CHAUMERS ^ 
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The Country Guh)E 



Rich in flavour 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER and LAWN GRASS SEEDS for 1956 

VALUABLE NEW VEGETABLE 

mpUHHIIBBIHII AND FLOWER VARIETIES 

BULBS—Dahlia, Gladioli, Gloxinia and Tuberous 
Rooted Begonia and others. 
trees, shrubs, plants —Fruit, Ornamental 
•' and Windbreak. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of 
our free catalogue. 


NAME 


PATMORE NURSERIES LTD. 

Brandon, Man. 


NEW HYBRID ONIONS 


PACKAGE PUMP 



SYSTEM 

For shallow well purposes, use at 
the house and average supply of 
water at the barn, THIS NEW 
BEATTY PUMP IS JUST THE 
THING. Compact, low in price, 
easily installed — it fills the bill for 
many rural users. At the same time. 


AND GET THE 


it has the top quality working parts 
of our very best pumps. 



IN THE WORLD 


A Beatty Pump will give more years of 
satisfactory service than any other, it is 
safer, more dependable, uses less electric 
current, because: 

Beatty Pumps have bronze bushings for 
the bearings of hardened shafts, monel 
metal piston rods and many other 
makes do not have them. Beatty Pumps 
have DIRECT DRIVE, eliminating belts 
entirely. Direct Drive uses 30% less 
power than belt driven pumps, elimin¬ 
ates belt trouble and is much safer. 


Beatty Bros. Limited, Fergus, Ont. Branches: 
Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Fergus, Winnipeg, 
Edmonton; New Westminster, B.C., 302-12th 
Street. 


"Comes complete with fittings 
and automatic air control, ready to 
wire and pipe.” 



! MAIL Post Office. 

I COUPON 

; , _ . Lot.Concession or Range 

j for Prices 

! Literature Town or Village nearest you 



Pruning the vineyard, or grapery, is a winter job, which, for best results, re¬ 
quires skill. Here art and science meet, but nature determines the result. 


Guard Early 
Against Sunscald 

T may be a little early, in most parts 
of Canada, to warn owners of fruit 
trees and recently planted ornamental 
trees with smooth bark, against the 
danger of sunscald. Nevertheless, pro¬ 
tection can be given them any time, 
and the life of trees that will ultimately 
be valuable will be saved. 

Sunscald occurs in the early spring, 
or late winter, when the sides of the 
trees nearest the sun may thaw in the 
daytime and freeze at night on suc¬ 
cessive occasions. If this happens many 
times, the bark on that side of the tree 
dries out and cracks. A dead spot de¬ 
velops and the tree may eventually die. 

To guard against this danger pro¬ 
vide some kind of shade for that side 
of the tree during the danger period. 
This may mean merely leaning a board 
against the tree, or wrapping it loosely 
with cardboard. Long hay tied against 
that side of the tree will also serve, 
though it is perhaps less desirable for 
other reasons. Whatever the method 
used, the precaution can be taken any 
time. V 

Dwarf 
Apple Trees 

I N England and continental Europe, 
dwarf apple trees have been grown 
for hundreds of years. Not many such 
trees have been grown commercially in 
North America, but recently, growers 
have become more interested in dwarf, 
semi-dwarf and semi-standard trees, 
according to Dr. C. B. Fisher, Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Summerland, B.C. 

Dwarf trees have certain advan¬ 
tages, among which is the fact that 
they tend to produce more heavily in 
the earlier years after planting, where¬ 
as staridard trees may be 10 or 12 
years old before they produce profit¬ 
able crops. In addition to yield, of 
course, the smaller trees are easier to 
prune, spray, thin, and pick, which 
means a saving in time and labor. 

There is little to choose between 
dwarf, semi-dwarf, semi-standard or 
standard trees as far as yield is con¬ 
cerned, after they have reached full 
bearing. Given the necessary care 
suitable to each type of tree, the yield 
per acre should be about the same. 
However, Dr. Fisher warns that in¬ 
creased production in the early years 


can only be secured from the dwarf 
trees “if the trees are grown on good 
soils, cultivated, pruned lightly, and 
given the very best of cultural care.” 

The amount of dwarfing depends 
on the kind of root stocks used when 
the trees are grafted in the nursery. 
Those used on the continent of Europe 
and in England are known as the 
Paradise dwarfing stocks. There were 
so many strains and varieties of these, 
representing so many degrees of 
dwarfing, that about 40 years ago the 
East Mailing Research Station in Eng¬ 
land collected many of them and 
classified them according to the de¬ 
gree of dwarfing they produced. Later 
a series of East Mailing dwarfing root 
stocks was numbered from I to XVIII. 
Of these, about eight are most com¬ 
monly used. Numbers VIII and IX are 
dwarfing, numbers IV and VII semi- 
dwarfing, numbers I and II semi¬ 
standard and numbers XIII and XVI 
standard. For planting, dwarf stocks 
should be set about 8 by 15 feet, semi¬ 
dwarfs about 17 by 17 feet, semi¬ 
standards about 20 by 20 feet, and 
standard trees about 30 by 30 feet or 
more. V 

Measuring the 

Color of Vegetables 

ORTICULTURISTS at the Leth¬ 
bridge Experimental Farm are 
measuring the color of vegetables to 
help determine quality. Not long ago, 
G. Strachan, food technologist at the 
Lethbridge Station, measured and 
sorted a large number of tomatoes into 
two groups, to test their variability of 
skin-color measurement. The fruits in 
one of the groups showed 90 to 100 
per cent full color, while the other 
showed only 65 to 80 per cent full 
color. The first group, after processing, 
produced a good, red juice of fancy 
quality, while the second group pro¬ 
duced an inferior, slightly yellow juice 
of only standard quality. 

Special instruments for color meas¬ 
urement mean that plant breeders 
working for better and newer varieties 
of vegetables now have another tool 
available which will tend to shorten 
the time required. The practicability 
of measuring even slight color varia¬ 
tions means that plants with richer- 
colored fruits can be selected more 
accurately for the transmission of this 
quality to new and better varieties, d 
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Science 

And the Farm 

Potato growers, who are often up 
against difficult marketing situations, 
may achieve wider markets for their 
potatoes through the sale of new 
products such as potato flakes, potato 
puffs and potato chip bars. All three 
new potato products have been de¬ 
veloped at U.S.D.A. regional labora¬ 
tories in Pennsylvania and California. 
Potato flakes are dehydrated mashed 
potatoes, which are said to taste some¬ 
thing like a baked potato, after milk 
or hot water is added and the com¬ 
bination whipped. The potato-chip 
bar is a high-calorie, high-density 
product with taste appeal, which takes 
up only one twentieth ' the space 
needed for an equal amount of ordi¬ 
nary potato chips. Potato puffs are 
fat-free, pillow-shaped, and good for 
eating out of hand, or as a breakfast 
food, or for use in soups, stuffing, and 
casseroles. V 

Big liver disease, until now, could be 
detected only by post-mortem exam¬ 
ination of chickens. Now it is possible 
to detect this highly infectious and 
cancerous disease in live chickens by 
means of an enzyme-activity test, 
which in one laboratory experiment 
gave negative results on nearly 300 
healthy chiekens, and correct diag¬ 
nosis in 40 out of 42 healthy looking 
but tumerous chickens. V 

Bee psychology, or bee mechanism, 
is being studied by Dr. Max Renner, 
of the University of Munich. He 
trained part of a colony of 5,000 
honeybees to feed at a certain hour in 
Paris, then flew the whole colony to 
New York in less than a day. At the 
American Museum of Natural History 
there, the trained bees came for their 
food on the sdme 24-hour cycle re¬ 
gardless of human clocks. He then 
trained another group to feed at a 
different hour and flew them back to 
Paris. On arrival there they kept to 
the New York schedule, to which they 
had been trained. Thus, a bee’s 
memory of time intervals operates in¬ 
dependently of such external factors 
as the natural rhythm of night and 
day. V 

When spring comes and the young 
livestock are born, don’t get too fresh 
or careless with the mothers. Even a 
doe rabbit is courageous under such 
circumstances, as was proved in Mis¬ 
souri, where people must be shown. 
The superintendent of a wildlife 
refuge heard a commotion in some 
bushes and saw a six-foot blacksnake 
travelling away as fast as it could go. 
Why? A cottontail rabbit with its 
bunnies hidden in the bushes, was 
really chasiug it. V 

Will future farmers become chem¬ 
ists? The research director of Seabrook 
Farming Corporation in New Jersey 
says that chemical agriculture has 
already increased U.S. crop produc¬ 
tion by about 40 per cent in five years. 
He adds that the application of chemi¬ 
cal control of insects, diseases and 
weeds could produce present U.S. 
harvests from 120 million fewer acres. 
Chemical seed treatments, chemical 
fertilizers, chemical insecticides, and 
herbicides, chemical growth stimu¬ 
lants, and chemical food preservatives 
are all in use, and likely to be greatly 
increased in the future. V 



The Super 88 Diesel, with new 4440 Plow. One of six Oliver diesels. 


Pociref 



every heuri 


That’s the sort of fuel savings you can 
make with an Oliver diesel, doing this 
kind of work. Here’s how it figures: 

Pulling four bottoms, a gasoline tractor 
will bum some four gallons an hour. The 
Oliver diesel, about two and a half. What’s 
gas worth where you live? And diesel fuel? 
At average prices, the saving comes to 
44^5 an hoiu*. With you, it might be less, 
it might be more —a saving of two-thirds 
the fuel cost is not unusual. Important, too, 
are the fuel savings on other farming op¬ 
erations requiring less power than plowing. 

Another money saver, yoiu Oliver diesel 


requires no extra engine for starting. No 
special fuel. Just step on the starter and 
go to work. 

Size? Name it! Oliver—and only Oliver 
—offers you dollar-saving diesel power in 
aU its wheel tractor sizes. Nor can any 
other diesel match aU the Oliver features 
—features that save on upkeep, save on 
time, save on you. 

Come in and see them, won’t you? See 
yom Oliver Dealer. 


The Oliver Corporation 
Sixth Avenue and Halifax St. 
Regina, Sask. 


OLIVER 



BRANCHES: Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 

DISTRIBUTORS: La Cooperative F6d6r6e de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec • Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario • Barker 
Equipment Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick • Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia • Pacific Tractor & Equipment, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 









POULTRY 


PRINGLE BABY CHICKS 


Canadian R.O.P. Sired 
and Approved 


PRINGLE CHICKS 


We guarantee competitive 
prices on all popular breeds. 

PRINGLE ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES 

CALGARY - EDMONTON 

CHILLIWACK, B.C, 


THE VASELINE 
BRAND IS YOUR 
GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY 


OLEUM JELLy 


STEUJQRT ELECmiC HQKHEUIES 


The Country Guide 


If you can’t 
save a lot, 
save 
a little! 


JUST LIKE 
INSTALLING A 
BIGGER 1956 ENGINE 

These new lightweight aluminum pist9ns 
are of larger bore than the pistons 
already in your tractor. They are pre¬ 
cision made by M & W and are called 
add-Pow’r because they add three to 
twelve more horsepower to your tractor. 
Ask your dealer to install M & W add- 
Pow’r pistons and sleeves—they’re avail¬ 
able for practically all makes of tractors. 
Show him .this ad or write to your 
nearest distributor for a free leaflet. 

FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 

33 Leyton Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 

2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 
Sutherland Ave. at King, 

Winnipeg 4, Man. 

GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 
1348 Halifax St., 

Regina, Sask. 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E., 

Calgary, Alta. 


THE 

ROYAL BANK 

OF CANADA 


These Barred Rock capons show the good size thatf the breed can attain. It 
is a dual-purpose breed, noted for large eggs. Crosses make good broilers. 


gestive trouble; brown, worms; red¬ 
dish, ovarian strain; yellow, liver 
trouble; white, kidney trouble; yellow 
and green, typhoid; mustard color, 
diarrhea; blood in droppings, coc- 
cidiosis. 

Normal droppings should be firm in 
texture .and grey-green in color, with a 
capping of white kidney urates. V 


F ast-F eathering 
Cuts Feather-Pulling 

F AST-FEATHERING is an impor¬ 
tant characteristic of birds, since 
it reduces the amount of feather-pull¬ 
ing in the pen. Fortunately, because 
fast-feathering birds breed pure for 
that character, it is a fairly simple 
matter for hatcheries to get their 
supply flocks on a fast-feathering basis 
fairly quickly, and thus provide noth¬ 
ing but fast-feathering chicks. 

However, there are factors other 
than feathering involved in feather¬ 
pulling and cannibalism. F. N. Jerome 
and Dr. S. J. Slinger of the Poultry 
Department, Ontario Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Guelph, make the following sug¬ 
gestions to control these vices.' 

Ventilation is a factor. Keep air in 
the pens fresh at all times, keeping 
the pen somewhat on the cool side. 

Mixed chickens should have one 
square foot of floor space per bird. 
Where cockerels are being grown, 1.1 
square feet is better, while for females, 
0.9 square foot is sufficient. 

Excessive light can contribute to 
these vices. One square foot of win¬ 
dow space for each 30 or 40 square 
feet of floor space in the broiler pen 
is sufficient. 

Provide enough feeder space. About 
six feet, counting both sides of the 
trough, are required for each 100 
birds, up to four weeks of age, then 
ten will be required, and later 30. 
Half the birds should be able to eat 
at once. 

All-mash feeding seems to bring less 
feather picking than does pellet feed¬ 
ing. 

Diets high in corn cause more 
feather picking than diets containing 
mostly wheat. Oats, high in fibre, are 
better still. 

If feather picking is anticipated 
from past experience, birds can be 
de-beaked at three to four weeks of 
age. V 


10% FREE CHICKS 

added to All Orders placed 4 weeks in 
advance of delivery. 

LOWER 1956 PRICES 

10% FREE ;S5ffs 

Added to All Orders 
Delivered Before MARCH 10th 


Calories 
And Feed Costs 

F eed costs are two-thirds of total 
egg production costs, and in choos¬ 
ing ' cereal grains to mix with com¬ 
mercial concentrates, it pays to con¬ 
sider the cost of the grain in relation 
to the energy it provides. 

Tests at the Experimental Farm, 
Brandon, Man., show that the energy 
content of one pound of wheat is 102 
calories, barley 81 calories, and oats 
76 calories. Therefore, a bushel (60 
pounds) of wheat gives 6,120 calories, 
and it would take 75.5 pounds of bar¬ 
ley, or 80.5 pounds of oats, to produce 
the same result. If wheat is worth 
$1.40 a bushel, barley would have to 
be worth 88 cents and oats less than 
60 cents a bushel to be as- eco¬ 
nomical. V 


“Ever since birth, I was subject to attacks 
of Chronic Bronchitis,” writes Mr. Roy 
Jarvis, 1026 Dovercourt Rd., Toronto. 
"I coughed violently and wheezed a 
great deal. Then I learned about 
RAZ-MAH—;ind now I'm happy to say 
I’ve found relief.” 

You, too, can get quick relief from 
that dry, hacking or phlegmy bronchial 
cough. Take Templeton’s RAZ-MAH— 
the remedy specially made to relieve 
Chronic Bronchitis, Asthma and Hay 
Fever. Enjoy your work, enjoy your 
rest—start taking RAZ-MAH today. 
79c and $1.50 at druggists. R5-4 


Alberta's Largest Hatchery 


Turkey Poults • Ducklings - Goslings 
Order Now —Jan. to June delivery 

All chicks 100% Canadian R.O.P. Sired. Canadian 
Approved Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 
Pure Bred Pekin Ducklings and Toulouse Goslings. 
10% FREE CHICKS 

add to all orders if booked four weeks or more 
in advance of delivery date. 

10% FREE TURKEY POULTS 
on all orders delivered before March lOth. 
WRITE FOR 1956 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICES 


Smaller Laying 
Birds to Cut Loss 

■nEGAUSE broilers 


Our New Tweddle Series 

400 , 401 dnd 402 


are capturing the 
•LP poultry meat market, the demand 
for fowl is declining. 

This is becoming a serious problem, 
and the Poultry Department, Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan, is hoping to 
overcome it by producing a smaller 
laying bird. The idea is that the sale 
of a smaller bird will not represent as 
great a loss to the farmer as the 
present type does at the end of the 
laying year. There is reason to believe 
that this can be done. 

The poultrymen at the University 
are also testing rapeseed meal against 
soybean meal as feed for layers, and 
will be satisfied if the rapeseed keeps 
up egg production, even if meat 
quality is less satisfactory. Rapeseed 
is gaining popularity among Sas¬ 
katchewan farmers as an alternative 
crop to grain, and is cheaper than 
soybeans. V 


will lay more eggs on less feed, will lay 
longer with less hen house mortality than 
any other breeds we have to offer. Put in 
at least part of your flock of these sensa¬ 
tional layers this year, and compare them 
if you will with any of the high-priced 
inbred hybrids, we know you will be 
back in 1957 for Tweddle New Series 400, 
401 and 402. Also broiler chicks, Turkey 
Poults, laying and ready-to-lay pullets. 
Catalogue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


602C—12th Avenue West, CALGARY, ALBERTA 


DISCOVEBS HOME 
SKIN REMEDY 


This clean stainless antiseptic 
known all over Canada as 
MOONE’S EMERALD OIL, brings 
sufferers prompt and effective re¬ 
lief from the itching distress of 
many skin troubles—Itching Ecze¬ 
ma-Itching Scalp—Itching Toes 
and Feet, etc. 

MOONES EMERALD OIL is 
pleasant to use and it is so anti¬ 
septic and penetrating that many 
old stubborn cases of long standing 
have yielded to its influence. 

MOONE’S EMERALD OIL is 
sold by druggists everywhere. A 
real discovery for thousands who 
have found blessed relief. 


Animak 


Droppings Show 
Condition of Bird 

K eep an eye on poultry droppings, 
says Simon Brooke, a British 
poultry specialist. The texture and 
color of droppings can tell you the 
following: bright green droppings, di¬ 
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ANUARY, 


Young People 


On the farm and at home 



Junior Council of 4-H National Club Week, elected in November, at Toronto. 
L. to r. (front): John McFaul, B.C., president; Mary Smith, Alta., secretary; 
Lynn Biggart, Sask.; Penny Treasure, Man,; Bill Trathen, OnU; (rear): Elu>ood 
Hodgins, Que.; Huguette Ouellett, N.B.; Betty Chaffey, Nfld,; William Longley, 
N.S. (Absent, Eunice McNaught, P.E.I.) 


Getting Out 
A Paper 

NEWSPAPER, organized and 
written by high school students 
or a club can be made into an interest¬ 
ing and worthwhile project. But first, 
let’s look at some of the points which 
must be considered in such an under¬ 
taking. 

How many copies will be expected? 
How will they be made? 

If a single copy will serve, then the 
news items, features and stories can 
be written in longhand on separate 
sheets. The sheets then may be clipped 
or stapled together and inserted be¬ 
tween protecting cardboard covers. 
Such a paper is read aloud at a meet¬ 
ing, left in a safe place for members 
to study at opportune moments and is 
finally filed away for reference. A 
neater and safer way is to have some¬ 
one make four or five typewritten 
copies—if a member has the skill and 
the necessary typewriter. Hectograph 
copies of the “paper” may be made 
and distributed to individual members. 
Those groups fortunate in having ac¬ 
cess to a duplicating machine, can 
readily prepare copies for all its mem¬ 
bers—and possibly some to sell. 

Printing is out of the question, due 
to costs of materials and wages. Some¬ 
times a local printer or manager of a 
newspaper would be willing to get out 
a “special issue.” The students assist by 
bringing in news, doing little written 
“sketches” of the town or its people 
and by selling advertising space to 
merchants and business men, who 
might be interested in helping such 
a project. The method used, the num¬ 
ber of copies to be made, limits the 
size and the number of times a paper 
can be produced and published. It is 
better to produce one or two good 
issues a year than to attempt too 
many. 

Choosing of the staff for the paper 
is important. The number varies ac¬ 


cording to the size of the project and 
includes business manager and assist¬ 
ants; editor-in-chief, editor, reporters 
of news and special events. Under 
these will come: sports, social activi¬ 
ties, local developments in business or 
industry as well as special departments 
on books, music and plays. 

The fun and interest comes when 
you see one of your own member’s ac¬ 
count of a hockey game, a review of a 
movie at the local theatre or the Glee 
Club’s last concert. Each staff ■writer 
had to go out and “get his story” and 
then tell it in words of his choosing. If 
the editor picked his staflF wisely, with 
a view to their special interests and 
talents, and they in turn produced 
good local copy about things and 
people in the district, then the paper 
is bound to interest the rest of the 
members—and perhaps others. 

What kind of “material” should go 
into a school or club newspaper? 

The leading or “front page” should 
consist of feature articles; local events, 
plans for the future—new buildings, 
new business places; sketches written 
around leading or interesting people, 
a bit of history of that locality, a 
hockey game, an interview with an 
important visitor. The inside pages 
consist usually of shorter and more 
intimate items, some of which are 
straight “opinion” in form of editorials. 
There may be too, a humor or gossip 
column, book reviews, a travel story 
and an old grad or member column. 

There is a growing interest in the 
thinking and writing of young people 
today. And rightly so, for they will 
be the editors, publishers and adver¬ 
tisers of the future. You may find that 
you have one or more in your midst. It 
just might be that they are going to 
get their start by helping put out your 
paper. 

We know of at least one daily paper 
in a large Canadian city, which feat¬ 
ured a dozen or so book reviews writ¬ 
ten by high school students, during 




last year’s celebratibn of Young Can¬ 
ada Book Week. If you can encourage 
members to produce interesting, well 
written articles on topics of local in¬ 
terest they might be brought to the at¬ 
tention of the editor of the town’s 
paper and he might be willing to give 
them “space” in his newspaper. Re¬ 
cently we noticed , an item concerning 
the plans of Mr. Anthony Frisch of 
Pickering College, at Newmarket, On¬ 
tario, to compile an “Anthology of 
Canadian High School Prose and 
Verse.” It will be an honor for those 
young people whose work is selected 
for that first volume. V 


Tell-tale 

Toothmarks 

y%N unusual and interesting hobby 
J-\ awaits you out-of-doors. As you 
roam about in the winter woods 
you may have discovered evidences 
of animals gnawing at shrubs, bark 
and trees. Have you noticed any 
difference in these marks? What kind 
of animal did the gnawing—a rabbit, 
mouse, beaver, squirrel, muskrat, por¬ 
cupine, or gopher? 

When you come across a gnawed 
branch, cut off a short section. Label 
it telling the time of year, kind of 
shrub and wbat animal nibbled it. 
It’s easy to identify the animal if you 
see it at work or examine the tracks 
it has left in the snow. Build up a 
collection of different kinds of shrubs 
and bark nibbled by various kinds of 
rodents. Also collect branches gnawed 
by deer, moose and elk. Notice tbe 
great difference between branches 


gnawed by deer wbo have front teeth 
only in the lower jaw and rodents 
which have chiselling teeth in both 
upper and lower jaws which makes 
it possible for them to shear off a 
branch as cleanly as though cut by a 
knife. Examine muskrat cuttings near 
a marsh and stumps cut by beaver 
around a dam site. Study toothmarks 
on rose bushes and apple trees. 

Soon you will have a fair number 
of specimens to surprise and interest 
your friends. You might want to make 
a display panel from plywood on 
which to fasten your gnawed speci¬ 
mens. Working on a collection of this 
kind will add interest to your tramps 
and increase your knowledge of wood¬ 
craft.—A. T. 


How to cut 
more wood 
per day 


Next to the degree of 
human skill, it’s the 
condition of the saw 
that counts. Keep your 
saw teeth keen and true 
with easy-to-use, long- 
lasting Black Diamond 
saw file “specialists.” 



BLACK DIAMOND 
Crosscut Saw File 

Traditionally fine 
Black Diamond qual¬ 
ity. For both cutter 
and raker teeth. 6”, 
8", 10” lengths. Made 
in Canada by Cana¬ 
dians especially for 
Canadian needs, and 
sold by good hardware 
retailers throughout 
the Dominion. 

Write for free book, "FILES 
FOR THE FARM." 48 pages, 
hundreds of informative illus¬ 
trations. Don't be without it. 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


BLACK 

DIAMOND 



FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


FARM LIGHT 
BATTERIES 

Guaranteed 
7 Years 

6-U-32.110 
volt systems 

Get details nove from 

BLOBEUTE BARERIESLID. 

WINNIPEG 


GivlTelite 


Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicines give only tempo¬ 
rary relief and fail to remove the causes; tells all 
about a proven specialized ‘ non-surgical. non-medical 
treatment which has proven successful for the past 37 
years. Write for this 44-page FREE BOOK today. 
Bail Clinic, Dept. 539. Excelsior Springs. Missouri 

Make $5,000 A YEAR or more | 

... raising fur-bearing animals. Others are doing f 
' it. Send for Free copy “Profitable Outdoor Occu- f 
pations." or enclose dime for sample magazine.! 
Fur Trade Journal, 588 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Toronto. • 

I Canada. V 
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wire\ held tight by 
FO ar\ON ROPE WHIU^ 




WORKSHOP 


WHAT'S NEW 


Johns-Manville 

mm 

WARD 

Solves dozens of building 
' problems around the farm 


SANITARY INTERIORS 


FIREPROOF EXTERIORS 


• EASY TO NAIL 


• CUTS WITH 
A SAW 


Indoors, outdoors, as a siding, and 
in countless other applications, 
Flexboard is the ideal building 
board for the farm. Made of asbes¬ 
tos and cement it wears like stone. 
Tough and strong, it is easily work¬ 
ed with ordinary tools and can be 
applied to conform with curved 
surfaces. All sheets are 4 feet wide, 
in lengths of 4', 8', and 12'. Thick¬ 
nesses available Vs", i\", Vi". 


FREE — For 16-page book, on 
Flexboard, write Canadian 
Johns-Manville, 565 Lake- 
shore Rd. E., Port Credit, Ont. 

6212 


Jobs That Can 
Save Time and Money 


Stretching Screen Wire. It is simple 
’ to stretch screen 

NAIL TOP OF WIRE fIRST ,,, i v o K *- Vi o 
NA' Jl T L/ y L XI G 


^method shown in 
~ the sketch. Cut 
the wire about 3" 
longer than re¬ 
quired. Secure a 
31/^' long, 1" by 
1" wood strip and 
nail the wire to 
felit, using about 5 
tacks. Tie a suit- 


Wom Binder Canvas. When a 
binder canvas \ lhatherstrip 

starts to wear, 
place some lace 

leather, three- y binder canvas ^ 
quarter inch by \ 

two inches on the 
underside of the 

canvas at the slat, and secure it with 
a rivet at the end of the leather in the 
line of travel. A three-quarter inch 
leather washer on the upper side of 
the canvas keeps the rivet from pull¬ 
ing through. Old harness leather is 
best for this purpose.—C.W.A., Alta. V 

Garden Marker. Sowing seed in the 
garden can be 
made easier by 
using a marker 
that does more 

^REPLACE PEGS WITH than mark. By re- 
CULTIVATOR SHOVELS usual 

wooden points of the marker with dis¬ 
carded cultivator points, or small cul¬ 
tivator shovels, this implement will 
also make furrows deep enough for 
seeding.—E.P., Sask. V 


SET ONE DRUM IN 
GROUND 


able length of 
rope to the stick. 
To stretch the wire, nail it across the 
top of the frame first, and then put 
one foot in the loop of rope to apply 
pressure while nailing the sides and 
bottom of the wire. Cut off excess 
wire and remove the tacks from the 
board.—H.E.F., Texas. V 

Slats for Canvas. When I want to 
replace the slats 

^ - OLD V-BELT MAKES SLAT FOR 

on the canvas of binde r or combin e .canvas 
combines and ~~ . 

that used V-belts, &-. 

cut to the right 

excellent substi- 

tutes. They outwear the canvas and 
won’t splinter. They can be used also 
as extra slats between the regular ones. 
—D.M.E., Alta. V 

Feeding Trough. When I needed a 
handy feeding 
for calves, 

was to remove the 
oil pan from a 
wrecked car. It 
was just the right 
useo'as height for calves, 
and the rounded 
sides meant it was easy to keep clean, 
because there were no awkward cor¬ 
ners.—P.K., Man. V 


Canvas. When 


STRINGS 

'TTold boot 

^ IN PLACE 


portable 

LIGHT 
HOLDER 
WITH 
I ICE PICK 


Winter is a good time to prepare for the. 
rush of work that comes with the big thaw 


Gate Post. Four grease drums with 
remove TOPS AND fops and bottoms 

I J f ^ together welded together 

I—1 FILL WITH CEMENT to make a useful 
I j . anp , rocks _ g^(.g post. When 


H I WIRES ATTACHED 6 r e c t 6 d, they 

1—I ^„T0 EYE-BOLTS should be filled 

I with cement and 

Ml _‘‘— ' rock. Eye-bolts 

O can be inserted 
^ GROUND to attach fence 
wires, and the 
post painted in an attractive color.— 
A.A.M., Alta. V 

Boot for Tire. When placing a boot 
in a tire, there is . strings 

a chance that the ^^^^^place^ 

inner-tube is be- 
have punched a 

small hole at each corner of the boot, 
and threaded 2' lengths of heavy 
string through the holes. After laying 
the boot in the tire, leaving the 
doubled strings over the bead of the 
tire, I put the tube in and inflated it 
to a few pounds pressure. I could 
shift the boot to the right place by 
pulhng the strings, and then removed 
the strings by pulling on a free end of 
each.—H.E.F., Texas. V 

Finger Guard. Using a paint knife 
- _ for a long period 

—^can very easily 
lead to a sore 
^finger. I find a 
good way to 
1 avoid this is to 

tube ovEr blade of paring take a niece of 

KNIFE PROTECTS FINGER , piece U1 

rubber tubing, 
about 1 long, and slit it open down 
one side. It can then be slipped over 
the blade, next to the handle, and so 
protects the finger.-D.M.E., Alta. V 

Flux Substitute. Lemon juice can be 
used to prepare a surface for solder¬ 
ing. The citric acid from the lemon 
acts like a commercial flux by helping 
the solder to penetrate into the pores 
of the metal. I find this substitute very 
handy when I run out of flux.—Z.W., 
Man. V 

Portable Shop Lamp. Close work 
in the workshop 
often calls for ex- / xX 
tra lighting. Lash h ‘M portable 
an extension cord \\. J „oVoeR 
socket to the socketV\/J|\ he 
handle of an ice to wcK^pwt 
pick with friction 
tape. The point 
of the pick can work g ® 

be stuck in any 1_-— 

convenient place 
on the workbench 
or table, or fas¬ 
tened to a wall wherever the extra 
light is needed.—H.E.F., Texas. V 


Ten distinct forward speeds from 
1.4 to 16 miles per hour are features 
of two new tractors in the 30 and 40 
h.p. classes. The manufacturers claim 
that these new models, which are 
streamlined, are based on the recom- 
mendations of farmers, dealers and 
agi'icultural experts. (Minncapolis- 
Moline Co.) (106) V 


m’' . 




This new 21-foot disk harrow will 
double-disk up to 125 acres a day, say 
the manufacturers. Described as a 
double-action, wheel-carried harrow, 
it has spring pressure rods, which 
make the rear extension gangs work 
deep or shallow at the outer ends, as 
desired. (Deere & Co.) (107) V 


Rubber-on-rubber husking is a new 
principle in a two-row corn picker, and 
removes husks from the ears with less 
shelling of kernels than with steel 
husking rolls, according to the manu¬ 
facturers. The four-blade rotary 
feeders are designed to maintain a uni¬ 
form flow across the rolls. (Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.) (108) V 


“Metermatic adjustment” on a new 
baler allows farmers to make bales in 
any length from 12 to 52 inches, ac¬ 
cording to the manufacturers. It gives 
the right density for drying or storing, 
and the right weight and firmness for 
handling without leaf loss. (New Hol¬ 
land Machine Co.) (109) V 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What’s New Department, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at the 
end of each item, as—( 17). 
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1956 Farm Prospects 

Continued from page 9 

this year support prices on this crop 
are lower in the U.S. In early Novem¬ 
ber local markets in southern Ontario 
were quoting $4.50 per bushel. 

The dried pea acreage as well as 
yield was down, and total production 
was the lowest on record, as a result 
of prolonged dry weather in the grow¬ 
ing season. The small crop will prob¬ 
ably be suflBcient, on balance, to sup¬ 
ply Canadian needs, allowing for some 
exports and imports. Domestic con¬ 
sumption has been practically cut in 
two since the pre-war period. 

Mustard Seed. This is a new crop 
in recent years and has been confined 
to southern Alberta, where about 78,- 
000 acres were planted last year, 
producing an estimated 53 million 
pounds. Most of the crop is grown 
under contract and will be exported 
to the United States. Mustard seed 
may actually be in surplus this year, 
since production increased both in 
Canada and the United States quite 
sharply. 

Tobacco. Canada’s tobacco crop last 
year totalled 122.2 million pounds, 
re-dried weight, which was 44.3 mil¬ 
lion pounds less than the 1954 crop. 
Canadian manufacturers use about 113 
million pounds of tobacco, of which 
about one million pounds is flue-cured, 
and require stocks suflicient for 16 
to 18 months, regardless of the current 
crop. It is expected that about 35 mil¬ 
lion pounds of flue-cured tobacco will 
be exported from Canada this year, 
mostly to the United Kingdom, in ad¬ 
dition to about one million pounds of 
burley. The minimum average price 
for the flue-cured tobacco of the 1955 
crop was 44.25 cents. 

Seeds. The supply of hybrid corn 
seed is one of the largest on record. 
A record crop of timothy seed was 
produced for the second consecutive 
year, but the production of creeping 
red fescue and Kentucky blue grass 
were well below 1954 level. The crops 
of other grasses, clovers and alfalfa 
were about on the 1954 level and 
should be adequate to meet domestic 
requirements, with some over for ex¬ 
port. U.S. total production of alfalfa 
was the largest in history so that a 
small alfalfa crop in Canada will be 
adequate for domestic purposes. Some 
red clover seed may be imported from 
the U.S. where a 58 per cent increase 
was secured. Double-cut red clover 
may be relatively scarce domestically. 
The export market for several kinds of 
seeds is likely to be weak owing to 
surpluses in the United States and 
western Europe. Prices for most kinds 
of forage crop seeds are lower than a 
year ago. Crested wheatgrass is an 
exception. 

Vegetable and Root Seeds. Seed of 
most of these crops grown in Canada 
does not meet domestic requirements, 
imports normally being necessary from 
the U.S. and Europe. British Columbia 
produces most of the vegetable and 
root seeds, and despite a cool, wet 
growing season, secured larger seed 
crops of most kinds than in 1954, ex¬ 
cept of Swede. Ontario helped pro¬ 
duce a larger crop of beans, and both 
Alberta and British Columbia con¬ 
tributed to a heavier pea crop. Onion 


sets produced in Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia were up 50 per 
cent over 1954 at 4.3 million pounds. 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Apples. The Canadian apple crop 
last year was estimated at 19.4 million 
bushels, or one-third more than in 
1954. This crop is produced com¬ 
mercially principally in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, and British Colum¬ 
bia. Despite a crop of better quality, 
the abundant supply brought widely 
varying prices across Canada. For Mc¬ 
Intosh, Canada Fancy, average whole¬ 
sale price at Montreal in October was 
$1.31 per bushel, compared with 
$3.25 per bushel in October, 1954. 
Comparable prices at Toronto were 
$1.64 and $2.68, and in Vancouver 
$3.42 and $3.44. Lower prices caused 
about 50 per cent more domestic 
apples to move to the 12 principal 
Canadian markets during September 
and October. The United States, 
which last year shipped 987,000 
bushels to Canada, will probably not 
find our lower prices as attractive this 
year. U.S. apple shipments to the 
United Kingdom are being subsidized. 
However, it is expected that about a 
million bushels will be exported to the 
United Kingdom and 1.2 million 
bushels to the United States. 

Stone Fruits. It is expected that the 
trend toward increased production of 
apricots, cherries, peaches, pears and 
plums, which has continued for the 
past 20 years, will continue in 1956. 
Canadian peach growers may face 
greater competition from the U.S. this 
year, because the crop last year was 
curtailed by frost in the 12 southern 
states. 

Small Fruits. Wet weather in Brit¬ 
ish Columbia and prolonged drought 
in Quebec curtailed the 1955 straw¬ 
berry crop. The demand for fresh, 
frozen and processed strawberries has 
been strong and is expected to con¬ 
tinue. Because hot, dry weather in 
Ontario also reduced the raspberry 
yield last year, larger crops of both 
raspberries and strawberries would 
normally be expected this year. 

Potatoes. Canada produced last 
year an estimated 63.6 million bushels 
of potatoes, or 23 per cent more than 
the previous year. All provinces, ex¬ 
cept B.C., contributed to this increase. 
For the balance of the crop year U.S. 
developments will determine prices, 
exports, and imports. U.S. prices have 
been down 23 per cent in the face of 
a large crop, and a program was in¬ 
augurated in September to divert some 
of the crop into starch, feed and flour. 
Total potato exports are expected to 
exceed the 2,8 million bushels ex¬ 
ported in 1954-55. It seems likely that 
both acreage and yield will be lower 
in 1956 than last year. 

Cabbage, Carrots and Onions. 
These are the principal storage vege¬ 
tables, and following an increase in 
acreage last year, exports from Canada 
last fall were far in excess of the 
amounts exported the previous year. 
Prices are higher on Canadian markets 
than a year ago, primarily because 
production of these crops in the U.S. 
was lower last year. Onion acreage 
declined in Manitoba, Alberta and 
B.C., but increased iii Quebec and 
Ontario enough to make the total 
crop about the same as in 1954. V 
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'’'’JTe’s my very own, 
isn^t he, Dad?^’ 


You can probably imagine your boy in this 
situation, or recall it if he already has a dog 
of his own. He deserves the things that make 
him a happy youngster. But, are you taking 
steps now to ensure his happiness later on? 
Will he benefit from a complete education, 
and will his natural talents be encouraged 
and developed? These are the things that 
mean happiness and security to a grown 
boy, but they also mean a substantial 
financial outlay for his parents. If you open 
a Savings Account at Imperial Bank, of 
Canada, and save regularly, you’ll have the 
money later to provide these essentials for 
your child. Save today and you will be 
making sure he will have everything a boy 
—and his Dad—could wish for. 


IMPERIAl 


"tke (HiMktltaty&envice Uuift'' 


159-5 
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Disinfectants 
Often Wasted 
Through Misuse 

Today’s farmer has at h'is command 
the most powerful army of disease¬ 
fighting agents ever devised to pro¬ 
tect the health of animals and birds. 
But like any army, these powerful 
disinfectants can be rendered 
worthless through improper use. By 
far the commonest error: expecting 
disinfectants to kill germs and 
parasites protected (ag they usually 
are) by dirt, grease and animals’ 
fats. No disiniectant can possibly 
kill unless it contacts the germ or 
parasite. The source of infection 
must be exposed before it can be 
eradicated. 

LYE CLEANING BEST 
Most authorities agree that the best 
way to expose infection sources is 
by cleaning with lye solution (2 
tablespoons of Gillett’s Lye to a 
gallon of water). There are several 
reasons why lye is recommended. 
It is one of the most effective agents 
known for the removal of grease 
and dirt — especially from hard-to- 
get-at cracks and corners. It de¬ 
odorizes and sanitizes. And lye it¬ 
self also kills many bacteria, germs, 
viruses, etc., making it unnecessary 
in many cases to use a disinfectant 
at all. Under normal conditions, 
regular and thorough cleaning with 
lye solution is all that is needed to 
maintain animal and bird health 
permanently. And, should serious 
infection occur, lye cleaning should 
be intensified to make sure that 
disease carriers are exposed to dis¬ 
infectant action. 
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LARGE FRUITED 

EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 

STRAWBERRY 

FROM SEED 

This and nearly 2,000 other 
fine things for your garden, A)^ * v 
described in our big illus-L J 
trated Seed and Nursery 
Book for 1956. Send for VS 
your FREE copy lo-doy. 


BEST AND MOST PROFITABLE 

Deluxe 300*Car Drive-in Theatre 

in medium size Alberta town 

FOR SALE 

This town has year-round payroll in addition 
to being the centre oi prosperous mixed farm¬ 
ing area. This is a real buy and owners are 
selling to devote full time to other business. 
The theatre has an 85-foot cinemascope screen 
with all the necessary equipment. For details 
write: Theatre Agencies Limited, 1120B West- 
mount Blvd., Calgary, Alberta, or phone Mr. 
Ross, Calgary 87-2349. 


Moving Hay 
The Easy Way 

by W. G. JONES 

W ITH necessity the mother of 
invention, Joe Onesto was 
faced with the problem of how 
to get his hay home from the meadow 
nearly half a mile away. With no 
horses left and the snow too deep for 
ti'actor travel, Joe decided to try out 
an idea that had been growing in his 
mind for several years—that of moving 
the whole stack at once. He thought 
it would take considerable force to 
accomplish the feat, and hired a 
neighbor, J. McLaren, with his D-6 
“Cat.” A roadway was cleared and 
the snow also moved away from the 
stacks. The “Cat” tractor was backed 
to a stack measuring 12 by 14 feet, 
and containing well over four tons of 
timothy and clover hay. A 12-foot 
6 by 10-inch timber was placed at 
the back of the stack as close to the 
ground as possible. A cable was then 
securely fastened to each end of the 
timber and run along both sides of the 
stack, to the tractor in front. Ropes 
were thrown over the stack and tied, 
to hold the cables about 18 inches 
from the ground, as a guard against 
the possibility of the cables cutting 
under the stack. 

The first stack was started without 
jerking and was moved with a steady 
pull. There was no appreciable loss of 
hay, and no wastage. The stack was 
moved without incident from the hay 
meadow, across a low ditch, onto the 
road and thence into the yard by the 
feedlot. Several stacks were moved at 
the time, all successfully, except the 
last one, which caused some trouble, 
as cattle had tramped around it. 
When it was finally loosened, about a 
foot of hay, or half a load, was left 
on the ground. 

The stacks were built with a horse- 
sweep and Dain stacker. All hay to 
start a new stack was always swept in, 
in the same direction. About four 
good sweep loads would make the 
base of the stack. When stacks were 
moved they were always started in 
the direction in which the hay had 
been swept in to start the stack. 

I N succeeding years all hay was 
moved by the stack about the same 
way, except that two wheel tractors 
were used — a two-plow and a 3-4 
model. They were found to have 
ample power for the job. It was also 
learned that a good half-inch chain 
would take the place of the cable. 
Occasionally it took a few jerks to 
start a stack with wheel tractors, but 
otherwise no difficulty was experi¬ 
enced. Mr. Onesto has no doubt that 
larger stacks could be moved quite as 
easily, but has found a four- or five- 
ton stack to be the most practical to 
make with the Dain stacker. 

Since the first time the hay was 
moved, a better drawbar has been 
made to pull the stacks. This drawbar 
is made of two heavy timbers, 12 feet 
long, fastened together parallel, with 
rods and pipes, two feet apart. Two 
short chains are secured to each end 
of the timbers and the drawbar is used 
on its side, as it were. The draw chains 
are hitched to each short chain of the 
drawbar and can be adjusted for 
proper height with grab hooks. Ropes 
must be used over the stack to keep 



WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


the chains away from the ground. 

This is the fourth year that Mr. 
Onesto has hauled his haystacks to 
the feedlot in this manner and he finds 
it a great labor saver. V 


C.F.A. Appraisal 


Continued from page 10 

federal and provincial governments, to 
achieve this objective. Moreover, the 
government action required may in¬ 
volve expenditures to get results. 

Agriculture is not looking for special 
privileges at the expense of the public. 
Adjustments to changed world market 
and supply conditions may be neces¬ 
sary, if the present world supply con¬ 
dition does not change. These adjust¬ 
ments will, in such a case, have been 
largely made necessary by a world 
expansion in farm production (see 
page 11—ed.). In respect to Canada, 
whatever expansion there has been in 
production, has been achieved with¬ 
out subsidization: yet, in our export 
markets we are being required to 
meet the competition of products pro¬ 
duced under highly subsidized pro¬ 
grams. It is not reasonable to expect 
that Canadian farmers should be re¬ 
quired to suffer drastic reductions in 
income under such conditions. 

Farmers in surplus-producing areas 
have continued to produce at the high 
level induced by war and post-war 
needs. Much of the Canadian expan¬ 
sion in grain production has been the 
result of favorable growing conditions, 
rather than expansion of acreages. 
Farmers in the traditional importing 
countries have pushed production far 
above the pre-war level, and under¬ 
developed countries have made their 
contribution as well. Together, world 
farmers in 1954 attained the highest 
level of production in history. Mean¬ 
while, market demands have lagged 
far behind production. In short, the 
ability of world producers to produce 
has far outstripped the ability of 
world consumers to buy. Herein lies 
the crux of the serious world food and 
agricultural problem of today. While 
other factors enter in, this situation 
provides a major reason for the 
accumulation of surpluses of food and 
fiber in some countries. 

It is only a comparatively few years 
since food scarcity was regarded as 
one of the most critical problems 
which the world faced, and farmers 
were repeatedly urged to produce 
more, and yet more. Surely now, when 
farmers by their conscientious effort 
and increased productivity have cre¬ 
ated the greatest abundance on record 
—which should be regarded as a bless¬ 
ing for all—they should not be penal¬ 
ized by asking them to bear the full 
burden caused by a surplus of supply 
over effective consumer demand. 
Canadian farmers are more vulnerable 
to penalization of this kind, than food 
producers in most other countries. 

The "most realistic way for the 
people of Canada to help her food 
producers share this burden of abun¬ 
dance is to support the programs and 
the expenditures necessary to achieve 
the desired results. 

Moreover, some expenditure by the 
people of Canada to save agriculture 
from depression is probably a neces¬ 
sary investment for the purpose of 
maintaining full employment, thriving 
business and a healthy national 
economy. V 


FUR PRICES 
are ClIMBING! 

Cash jn with 
VICTOR TRAPS 


Higher fur prices make every 
catch more valuable. Be sure of 
holding your fur hy using the 
traps preferred by professional! 
trappers—fast-acting Victors. 


NO. 1 VG VICTOR 
STOP-LOSS TRAP 

Catch muskrat and hold 
them with this light weight, 
sturdy trap. Auxiliary 
guard prevents wring-off. 


NO. 1 JG ONEIDA 
JUMP TRAP 

For muskrat, skunk or mink 
— easy sets, quick action 
and positive holding. Stop- 
loss guard holds your fur. 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DEPT. 222, NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


CLCHAUVEI 

-SEPTICUS 

BACTERIN 


confers dependable immunity against both 
BLACKLEG AND MALIGNANT EDEMA 

Popular demand has made FRANKLIN 
the largest selling brand on the market. 

When you start using FRANKLIN you 
stop losing calves. 

Franklin Products are easy to obtain, 
being handled by the leading local 
Drug Stores. 

Be sure to have for handy refer¬ 
ence the latest complete Franklin 
catalog. 80 pages, fully illustrated, 
with description and prices cov¬ 
ering the care of cattle, horses, 
sheep, hogs and poultry. 

Frtc from your local Franklin dealer, 
or write to 

Franklin Serum Co. of Canada Ltd 

1227 9th Ave. East - Calgary, Alberta 


STOPPED 
IN A JIFFY 

back 


“ ^ " or money 

Very first use of soothing, cooling liquid 
D.D.D. Prescription positively relieves 
raw red itch—caused by eczema, rashes, 
scalp irritation, chafing—other itch troubles. 
Greaseless, stainless. 39ff trial bottle must 
satisfy or money back. Don’t suffer. Ask 
your druggist for 0. D. 0. PRESCRIPTION. 











A Cat 

And Dog Affair 

What 

streng 

by DELBERT A. YOUNG 

F ive years ago we brought Butch 
to this house. Butch is our cat, 
an outsize animal of mixed an¬ 
cestry, Persian predominating. We’d 
been in our new home less than an 
hour, when Butch decided to look the 
neighborhood over. 

We let him out. Five minutes later 
the hubbub began. We could hear a 
dog barking and snarling and a man 
shouting, “Liz! Liz! Stop it! Leave the 
cat alone!” 

We rushed outside. Butch was 
perched precariously on the top of our 
picket fence. He was hissing, spitting 
with fury. He was fluffed to twice his 
normal size. 

Underneath him was the fiercest 
looking British bulldog I’ve ever seen. 

It was trying to climb the fence in its 
eagerness to get at Butch. 

The man finally got his bulldog 
under conti-ol, but Butch was smart 
enough not to risk leaving his perch. 

“I’m your neighbor,” the, man ex¬ 
plained, “the name’s Marshall—Ted 
Marshall. I’m sorry about this.” He 
put out his hand. I took it mechani¬ 
cally, not putting much warmth into 
the shake. “That your cat?” I nodded. 
“You’ll have to watch it,” he warned. 
“Liz hates cats—always has. Other 
than that she’s well behaved.” 

We looked at Butch and we looked 
at Liz. We decided we could afford 
to pamper Butch more, feed him 
pure cream. He wouldn’t be with us 
long. The neighbor increased our sense 
for foreboding by adding, “Liz’ll get 
him for sure.” 

Liz gave it her best. She never let 
the cat forget that he’d been brought 
into a restricted area. Every time she 
saw him she’d make for him, running 
low on her stubby legs and making 
the most horrible sounds. Each time 
we heard the racket our hearts con¬ 
stricted. Would this be the time she 
got him? 

But Butch had brought his alley 
instincts along with him to his new 
home. He was never caught with his 
perches down. He might be only one 
short jump ahead of Liz, but he always 
made it to the fence, the verandah, or • 
the clothesline post. Many a time I 
watched the race, held my breath, let 
it go with a sigh when Butch gained 
safety. 

However, in time, the suspense 
dwindled. We got so when we heard 



“Well if you were born on a farm in 
Alberta, Mom was born in Nova Scotia, 
and I was born in Ontario, it certainly 
is funny how we three people got to¬ 
gether.” 


was this all about, anyway—the 
th of habit, or the value of pretense 


the fuss we’d just remark, “Liz is after 
Butch again.” 

Months passed. One day, Teddy 
rapped on our back door. When I 
opened it I could hear Liz snarling 
and barking down by the back lane. 
Marshall was smiling rather oddly. 

“Come with me for a minute, I want 
you to see something.” 

We journeyed toward the sound of 
the hassle. I stopped and gaped. Liz 
was in front of her kennel in a proper 
conniption, as she tried to climb up 
on it. The reason? Our cat. 

Butch was sitting on the ridge, 
gazing down on Liz and daring her, 
yes daring her, to try and get him. In 
case of accident he’d made sure he 
could retreat in safety. It was one 
jump to a packing case, one from 
there to the fence. 

Ted’s eyes had laugh crinkles at. 
the corners, “Butch is getting some of 
his own back,” he said. “Part of the 
time now, when you hear that fuss, it’s 
him teasing her like he’s doing now.” 

We both laughed. 

The years rolled by. Butch had been 
a youngster when we came. Now he 
was middle-aged. Liz had been 
middle-aged when we’d arrived. But 
age hadn’t changed her opinion of 
Butch. She still chased him. The only 
difference I could see was that Butch 
didn’t have to run so fast to make the 
clothesline post. That was just as 
well. He was slowing up some, too. 

Things continued in this manner 
until last spring, but we humans had 
nearly forgotten about the feud. We 
never listened any more; seldom were 
aware of it. One day I realized that 
something was amiss. Then I had it. 
Liz wasn’t chasing Butch any more. 
Butch wasn’t teasing Liz. I mentioned 
it to my neighbor. 

He shook his hdad sadly, “Liz can’t 
chase anything any more. Liz’s about 
had it. She’s 12 and the rheumatism’s 
getting her. The wife wants me to 
send her away, but I just can’t.” He 
sighed, “She’s been such a nice dog.” 

A couple of days later, I was work¬ 
ing in the garden when he beckoned 
me over. His voice was low and con¬ 
spiratorial. “I want you to see some¬ 
thing,” he said. 

I followed down until we were 
close to Liz’s kennel. Liz was 
stretched out in the sun, soaking the 
heat into her old bones. 

In front of her, inches from her 
stubby nose, was Butch. He too, was 
dozing in the sun. 

“Thought you’d like to see that,” 
said Teddy, “Liz and Butch that way 
after all those years.” 

“When did Butch stop teasing her?” 
I asked. 

“Soon as she got sick. Lately they’ve 
been friends, and he’s been keeping 
her company—like now.” 

“Maybe they always were friends— 
in a way,” I said. 

It had occurred to me that if Liz 
had really wanted to catch him she 
would have. Once, just once, out of 
the hundreds of times she had chased 
him, she would have taken him by 
surprise. V 





... THE ALLIS-CHALMERS 
WD-40 MOUNTED DISC HARROW 

The WD-40 bites deep I 

This husky heavyweight is specially 
designed for working tough soils, ren¬ 
ovating pastures, discing heavy grain 
stubble or chopping woody stalks. 

AVAILABLE IN 4 MODELS FOR MOUNTING 
ON WD OR WD-45 TRACTORS. 

1. 6-ft. harrow with sixteen 22-in. cuta¬ 
way disc blades (8 front, 8 rear) with 
9-in. spacing. Weight, 1,175 lbs. — more 
than 70 lbs. per blade. 


2. Fourteen 18-in. cutaway blades front; 
fourteen 18-in. smooth blades rear, spac¬ 
ed inches. 37 lbs. per blade. 

3. Ten 20-in. cutaway blades front, 
spaced 10 inches; fourteen 18-in. smooth 
blades rear, spaced 6^ inches. 42 lbs. 
per blade. 

4 . Fourteen 18-in. smooth blades front 
and rear, spaced 6i/^ inches. 37 lbs. per 
blade. 

Fully mounted and hydraulically 
operated, all models have exclusive 
factory-sealed BAL-PAK bearings 
and quick SNAP-COUPLER Hitch. 
See your Allis-Chalmers dealer today. 

FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION — CALGARY 
EDMONTON • REGINA • SASKATOON • TORONTO 
WINNIPEG • MONTREAL 


Snap-Coupler and Bal-Pak 
are Allis-Chaimers trademarks* 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Helpiul Suggestions for solving many farm problems are found in 
every issue of The Country Guide. 



The chapter on "Concrete Hog Farm 
Improvements” in our 120-page book, 

"Concrete on the Farm” gives the results 
of careful studies of systems used by successful 
hog raisers. These farmers have proved that properly 
planned concrete hog houses and feeding floors cut work 
and increase profits. 

The book gives also tested diagrams and instructions for 
every step—planning, making quality concrete and erecting 
all sorts of farm buildings and improvements—fire-proof, 
vermin-proof, hurricane-proof —permanent investments! 

Ensure to use Canada Cement—your guarantee of quality. 

Ask for the cement in the gray bag. 

Send for your free copy 

-i 

CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED A-7 [ 

Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que* 

Please send free booklet "Concrete on the Farin' 
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IHE CiOUNTRY LiUIDE 


FOR FAST. SURE COVERAGE.. 


Farm Know-How 



Myers new Concentrate Orchard Sprayer 
delivers more air volume and velocity 



New design features and greater power of the new Myers 
Concentrate Orchard sprayer are helping leading grow¬ 
ers everywhere produce better fruit at lower cost. Com¬ 
pare these outstanding advantages: 

BETTER PENETRATION —A husky 79-horsepower industrial 
engine drives two 26" centrifugal fans with dual air inlets 
to deliver 45,000 cubic feet of air per minute at 90-mile- 
per-hour velocity. 

EASIER OPERATION —Handy push rods —easily operated 
from the tractor seat—provide positive control of the air 
stream and spray discharge from 32 brass no 2 zles. 

ECONOMICAL —Operated easily by one man. Requires just 
one-fourth of the water needed by dilute sprayers. Cuts 
spraying time by two-thirds! 

Investigate all the benefits of Concentrate Orchard Spraying 
the Myers way. See your Myers Sprayer dealer soon or wifite 
today for information. 


: WATER SYSTEMS AND WATER SOFTENERS 


® The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. (Canada) Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 

Write today for your free copy of "A Guide to Concen¬ 
trate Spraying.” Written for Myers by a qualified 
entomologist and power-spraying specialist. 

Name_ 

Street or Rt._ 

City- 


Province. 






Registered LANDRACE 

weanling sows and boars from imported 
stock for Winter and Spring delivery. 
Also two boars of serviceable age. 
95% of the pigs in Denmark are Land- 
race. Send for full details regarding 
these outstanding bacon type pigs. 
Folder. 

Fergus Landrace Swine Farm 

FERGUS ONTARIO 


IF EVERYTHING YOU 
EAT TURNS TO GAS 

• You don*t have to suffer from gas pains, 
heartburn and indigestion after every meal! 
Thousands have found fast relief through 
the effective stomachic tonic action of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. No 
more baking soda! No more gas, heartburn, 
bloating! Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, liquid or tablets, at druggist’s. 


BABY ROSE 


Roses from seed the first year 

Most unique and novel pot plant, a genuine dwarf 
house Rose that blooms in 4 
to 5 months from seed with 
clusters of dainty jewel-like 
baby roses, singles, semi 
doubles or doubles, in many 
color variations. 

Pkt. 350 postpaid. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1 pkt. 
Baby Rose and 5 pkts. other 
choice Houseplants, value 
$1.60 for $1.00 postpaid. 
BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK FOR 1956 
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major concern, especially in Italy and 
France, where the use of a suitable 
hybrid increased the pre-war yield by 
640,000 tons in 1954. 


O F at least equal importance to the 
developments in arable crops is 
the work in grass and legume im¬ 
provement and management. In all 
regions of the world, except those with 
arid or semi-arid conditions, the out¬ 
put of the hay and pasture fields has 
been increased considerably. This was 
done by developing better seed varie¬ 
ties, fertilizing the fields, using rota¬ 
tional grazing and, in general, by 
better management. More of the grass 
is being utilized by means of silage, 
drying and other means of conserva¬ 
tion. In many countries the trend is 
toward a shift from a cereal one-crop 
economy toward a crop-grass-legume 
rotation. The result is seen in better 
land use and in the larger numbers of 
livestock produced. 

Developments similar to those in 
crop production are being experienced 
with livestock in the various countries 
of the world. One of the important 
contributions of modern technology to 
livestock production is in the field of 
disease control. Diseases such as foot- 
and-mouth, tuberculosis, brucellosis, 
rinderpest, and Newcastle, are now 
being successfully controlled by vac¬ 
cines, antibiotics, and other drugs. 
Another technical change in livestock 
production is artificial insemination 
and deep freezing of semen. These 
latter advances in technology have 
aided in speeding up the processes of 
breeding better quality livestock. 
These improvements in livestock, to¬ 
gether with up-breeding and the 
selection of better strains of native 
Uvestock and improved methods of 
feeding animals, are resulting in a 
larger total output of hvestock prod¬ 
ucts. 


The task of bringing about all these 
improvements is not an easy one. In 
many countries, facilities for research 
are scarce or non-existent. Trained 
workers to organize, direct and super¬ 
vise the research are in short supply. 
There is also a considerable time lag 
between the development of a new 
technique or method, and its adoption 
by the farmers. This is a problem of 
mass education and involves the agri¬ 
cultural extension services of the coun¬ 
tries concerned. But considerable 
progress is evident in all of these 
areas. Under the technical assistance 
programs now in operation, scientists 
are provided to under - developed 
countries to organize research pro¬ 
grams and to train local workers. Seed 
farms for the breeding and distribu¬ 
tion of better seeds are being estab¬ 



lished. Veterinary services are coming 
into operation, providing the neces¬ 
sary vaccines and drugs, as well as 
leadership and direction in livestock 
improvement. Of equal significance is 
the establishment of independent ex¬ 
tension services in a large number of 
countries. These services, which do 
educational work aihong farmers, are 
separated from the regulatory work 
that governments in some countries 
expect their extension workers to carry 
on. In many of the under-developed 
countries where these new services 
have come into being, they not only 
provide information on matters of 
agricultural production, but co-ordi¬ 
nate their work with health education 
and other services to rural people. 
Thus, these agencies at the same time 
attack the problems of food produc¬ 
tion, health, literacy, co-operation, 
and other matters. 

I T is in this fashion that new tech¬ 
nologies are being introduced to 
rural people everywhere, with the 
result that the total output of farm 
products is increasing. A few examples 
of changes in crop and livestock pro¬ 
duction for several regions will illus¬ 
trate the influence of technical change 
on agriculture. These are comparisons 
of the current situation with that of 
pre-World War II. 

Yields of cereal crops in Western 
Europe are now 17 to 18 per cent 
above pre-war, with hybrid corn lead¬ 
ing these crops at a permanent 30 per 
cent increase. Milk yields are ten per 
cent higher and eggs per hen 13 per 
cent higher. Livestock numbers are 
about seven per cent higher than pre¬ 
war. In the case of livestock, the in¬ 
creases are due, in part, to the tech¬ 
nical changes in production and in 
part to the decline in the number of 
horses on farms, which enables 
farmers to carry other livestock in 
their place. 

In North America, changes of a 
similar nature have taken place. Crop 
yields in recent years have averaged 
about 20 per cent higher than pre¬ 
war, and yields per unit of all live¬ 
stock are about 25 per cent higher. In 
addition, numbers of productive live¬ 
stock are 15 per cent and nine per 
cent higher for United States and 
Canada respectively. 

Australian yields show considerable 
increases currently compared with pre¬ 
war. Wheat yields are 50 per cent 
higher partly due to better weather, 
but also because of better varieties, 
heavier fertilization and better rota¬ 
tions. Milk yields are seven .per cent 
higher, and the wool clip per sheep 
averages 8.6 pounds now, compared 
with 7.7 pounds in the earlier period. 
Total livestock numbers are also up 
about 17 per cent, mainly for the same 
reasons as in the regions previously 
mentioned. 

The situation in?' the under-developed 
countries is not as clear cut. However, 
certain trends are discernible. The im¬ 
pact of technical change is not as 
marked, because the changes were not 
adopted as rapidly in these countries 
as in the more advanced regions. Con¬ 
sequently, a recovery of the pre-war 
conditions or increases are only now 
beginning to appear. In the Far East, 
over-all crop yields are about ten per 
cent below pre-war. Japan, the Philip¬ 
pines and Malaya are exceptions cur¬ 
rently showing higher yields of rice. 

Available information on livestock 
production in the Far East indicates 
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numbers at present equal to, or 
slightly above, the pre-war level. This 
is true especially in cattle, pigs and 
goats. This condition points to the 
presence of a significant effort in pro¬ 
duction. In these countries there is 
only a slight decline in work animals 
(horses, mules and asses), but a con¬ 
siderable loss of productive livestock 
was experienced during and immedi¬ 
ately after the war. Tbe recovery to 
pre-war levels points to the mfluence 
of technical change in this field of 
production. 

Total agricultural production in the 
Middle East is currently about 40 per 
cent above pre-war. This increase is 
almost entirely the result of more land 
in crops,—about 40 per cent—; and 
more livestock,—about ten per cent. 
In this area the increased output is 


mainly the result of greater inputs of 
capital. A striking example is Turkey, 
where the area under cultivation ex¬ 
panded sharply and the use of farm 
machinery increased considerably. 
Water control and irrigation also play 
an important part in this area. 

In other regions of the world, such 
as Africa and Latin America, in¬ 
creases in total food production are 
also in evidence. However, here again, 
these increases are mainly the result 
of greater acreage in crops and num¬ 
bers of livestock, rather than increases 
in yields per acre, or per animal. It is 
noted that the total output of farm 
products has risen by 30 per cent in 
Latin America. At the same time the 
acreage in crops rose by 25 per cent 
and there was some increase in the 
numbers of livestock. It seems, there¬ 


fore, that very little of this rise can 
be attributed to improved technology. 
Some exceptions to this, however, 
should be noted. In Mexico there is 
an increase in crop yields, largely due 
to irrigation. Rice yields are up about 
100 per cent in Peru, and potato yields 
are up around 30 per cent for the 
whole region. 

Looking at the world picture in 
total, therefore, technical changes, 
plus increased resources in use in 
agriculture, currently produce a larger 
total output of farm products than 
before the last war. These factors have 
enabled the world’s farmers to recover 
the decline in production caused by 
the war and to meet the needs of a 
20 per cent population increase. This 
is a remarkable achievement, when all 
the factors are taken into account. 



THE WORLDS 
MOST BORROWED 
VETERINARY 
FIRST-AID 


Helpiul Suggestions 

for solving many farm prob¬ 
lems are found in every issue 
of The Country Guide. 





Now is the best time to buy a 

FERGUSOM 35 


More and more owners of big farms are finding 
the 35 fits right into their operations. Here it is 
with a Massey-Harris 316 Seed Drill. 


The first new Ferguson 35’s began rolling off the assembly 
lines only a few months ago. Already they’ve brought us a 
large fiock of new customers who tell us this is the greatest 
Ferguson ever built. 

We think we can make them fast enough to handle this 
year’s orders promptly. But to be on the safe side—to 
make sure you get delivery in time for spring seeding— 


better order yom* new Ferguson 35 today! 

Once you’ve tried it, you’ll see why owners are so en¬ 
thusiastic. Heavier and far more efficient in implement 
control, the Ferguson 35 means greater returns for every 
hour you spend in the field. Ask your Ferguson de^er 
about all its advantages. Then let the new Ferguson 35 
prove them, one by one. 


4-Way Work Control Selects the Right Power for the Job! 


1. New Hydraulic System with Quadramatic Control for Lift 
control, double-acting Draft control. Response control and 
Position control. Guarantees far greater accuracy for plowing, 
discing, cultivating. 


3. 2-Stage Clutching controls tractor movement and live PTO 
with a single foot pedal. Pressing pedal half way down (you 
can feel when you’re there) disengages transmission. AU the 
way down stops both tractor and PTO. 


2. Dual-Range Transmission provides six forward speeds, two 
reverse; fits tractor speed exactly to the work. Low range for 
harvesting, plowing, sub-soiling. High range (up to 14 mph) for 
light jobs or highway travel. 


4. Variable Drive PTO provides drives in ratio to tractor 
ground speed, or to tractor engine speed. Synchronize with 
engine for harvesting, with grovmd speed for jobs like 
raking. 



Here’s the great new Ferguson 35 teamed with a spike tooth drag 
harrow. 4-Way Work Control lets owners farm more, work less. 


Cultivating becomes a real precision 
job because 4-way work control lets 
you maintain the exact depth you 
need. 


FlexitiUer has individually mounted 
blades. Change their number or 
position you have a tiller, a disc or 
a plow. 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson 


TORONTO, CANADA 


LIMITED 
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with the finest 
household appliances 
from General Electric 



Swivel-top Cleaner. Home 

cleaning the easy way. 

Frypan. Fries, braises, stews, 
grills, bakes. 

Portable Mixer. Powerful, 
light—for all mixing jobs. 

Steam Iron. Flick the button 
for steam or dry. 

Floor Polisher. You just guide 
— it does the work. 

Automatic Toaster. Toast to 
your taste every time. 

Featherweight Iron. Cuts iron¬ 
ing time by one-third. 

Electric Kettle. Boils two to 
ten cups in a jiffy. 

Electric Clocks. Handsome, 
accurate — for every 
room. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 


Production of food has more than kept 
pace with population increase. Per 
.capita agricultural production today 
is about 102 per cent of pre-war. This 
is a recovery from about 85 per cent 
in 1946-47. While average per capita 
total food intake is only at, or near 
pre-war levels for all regions, this, too, 
is a recovery from levels that were 
down about 30 per cent or more, for 
most of the world’s population, in the 
immediate post-war period. 

T he review of agricultural produc¬ 
tion presented herein, helps to ex¬ 
plain the reasons for the total in¬ 
creases in production of farm products 
and the presence of surpluses for some 
of these products that we now experi¬ 
ence. Increases are in evidence every¬ 
where. In some regions, and in some 
countries, they are the result primarily 
of increased use of resources. In others 
they are primarily the result of tech¬ 
nical change. In the more advanced 
countries the increases are a combina¬ 
tion of both. A recent study of Cana¬ 
dian agriculture indicates that of the 
total increase of 35 per cent in farm 
output experienced since before the 
war, two-thirds of it is the result of 
technical change and one-third is due 
to other factors. 

The conclusion suggested by this 
review is that there is a large potential 
for production among the farms of the 
world. Technology can, and does, play 
an important role in the development 
of this potential. Technology is cumu¬ 
lative in its effect. The current mass 
of information dealing with the means 
of agricultural production will be put 
into practice at an accelerating rate 
among the farmers of the under¬ 
developed regions, and will result in 
increasingly greater production. The 
speed at which these practices will be 
adopted will depend largely upon the 
extension of the educational process 
among these people, and the flow of 
capital to them. Interest and action on 
both of these matters is being taken 
by the individual countries concerned 
and by international agencies. 

(Note: Professor Sinclair is head of 
the Department of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics at the University of Manitoba. 
Material for this article developed out 
of an international conference of agri¬ 
cultural economists which Professor 
Sinclair attended this year in Helsinki, 
Finland.—ed. ) V 

F ederal-Provincial 
Conference 

Continued from page 7 

almost identical with that of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 
He had, in fact, quoted from Sub¬ 
section 2 of Section 9 of the Agricul¬ 
ture Prices Support Act, the govern¬ 
ment idea, which he said “is more 
helpful than saying parity, which can 
mean many different things.” Sub¬ 
section 2 reads that “. . . the Board 
shall endeavor to ensure adequate and 
stable returns for agriculture by pro¬ 
moting orderly adjustment from war 
to peace conditions and shall endeavor 
to secure a fair relationship between 
the returns from agriculture and those 
from other occupations.” It is worth 
noting in this connection that for the 
years 1943-45 the ratio of prices re¬ 
ceived by farmers to the prices paid 
by them, averaged about 101, and 
that in September, 1955, the ratio had 


dropped, according to the C.F.A., to 
81, or three points below the corre¬ 
sponding figure for 1939, and 32 
points below the peak post-war figure 
for 1948. Also, it is 20 points below 
the average for the Board’s base 
period, 1943-45. Mr. Gardiner said 
that “Sub-section 2 does state what 
most Canadian farmers desire,” and 
added that “it may even be a proper 
definition of parity to them.” 

A useful comment was made by J. 

G. Taggart, Federal deputy minister, 
when he suggested that there is prob¬ 
ably a greater disparity between in¬ 
comes within agriculture, than be¬ 
tween agriculture and non-agricultural 
industry. He divided farm products 
into three categories. One of these, 
which would include milk and most 
dairy products, is characterized by 
fairly stable prices. The second in¬ 
cluded wheat, as well as some fruits 
and vegetables, where risk is inherent 
in the production of the commodity 
and where the volume varies widely 
due to natural causes. In the third 
group of commodities, variation in 
production may be considerable within 
comparatively short periods. This 
group includes poultry, eggs, hogs 
and the major cash crops, in all of 
which considerable variation is due to 
the decision of individual farmers. No 
one, said Dr. Taggart, has wanted to 
tell the farmer what he should do 
about such items. Nevertheless, he 
thought that outlook information and 
forecasts probably proved most valu¬ 
able for commodities in this group. 

T he Gonference seems to have be¬ 
come nrore interesting in recent 
years, doubtless because of the relative 
decline in farm income and the threat 
of surpluses, which lend a note of 
urgency to the outlook aspect of the 
event. One of the important purposes 
served by the Conference is that the 
exchange of viewpoints and opinions 
between representatives of ten prov¬ 
inces is inevitably of value, as well as 
the explanation of particular prob- * 
lems and disabilities associated with 
any province. 

The foundation of the Conference 
lies, of course, in the many carefully 
prepared reports which have been put 
together by committees of federal 
officers. These embody appropriate 
current information and facts intended 
to be helpful to Canadian farmers in 
planning their operations for the fol¬ 
lowing year. Sometimes the dry facts 
of a report are relieved by a little 
amusement such as happened with a 
report on one crop, in which it was 
said that “the size of the 1956 crop 
will be largely determined by the acre¬ 
age planted and the yield obtained.” 
One could conclude that this report 
was prepared late at night—and might 
be correct. V 



“D’you want to fall off there and break 
a drumstick?” 






woman 


by AMY J. ROE 


Concerning a little girVs joy in possession of a doll and the long, 
long memories of childhood as revealed by a grown woman’s story 


home and by a simple direct style of text interprets 
these to the reader. On the Eskimo family, Richard 
Harrington tells us of the relationship between 
parents and . children and remarks that the be¬ 
havior of the Eskimo child is good. 

Of one particular child Annie Tadedluk, also 
well behaved, he writes: “I ended up on the bad side 
of her. Seeing her playing with a doll—an Eskimo 
doll, dressed exactly like the child herself, in ground 

squirrel furs and 
wolverine tags — I 
asked her mother 
where I could get 
like The 
mother politely of- 
fered me Annie’s. 
Seeing this Annie’s 
eyes clouded and she 
wrinkled her nose at 
me, then hid behind 
her mother, sulking. 
I declined the gift, 
but Annie still held 
it against me that I 
had coveted, as she 
thought, her 
doll . . . The ges- 
ture of wrinkling up 
the nose a typical 
' one in Eskimo chil- 

' dren, when they 

^ put out some- 

BI^^BBBmBBK' thing. It is so brief 

tBichard Harrington photo fleeting-it re¬ 

minds one of the twitching of a rabbit’s nose. I have 
seen little babies still packed by their mothers, 
express disapproval like that.” 

The seeond incident is related, somewhat casually 
among childhood experiences, by Jacqueline Coch¬ 
rane in her life story “Stars At Noon,” published 
1954. In an epilogue the author says; “This book has 
been written primarily for the millions of our youth 
today who have the frustrating feeling that yester¬ 
day’s children had more opportunity, tomorrow’s 
generation may have things better, but today is 
tough . . . Every generation has its rough roads and 
its barriers to surmount . . . My story went from 
sawdust to stardust. Only because of this is it 
written.” 


In Canada Jacqueline Cochrane is perhaps best 
known as the first woman ferry-pilot on this con¬ 
tinent to fly the Atlantic during the last war. It may 
be well to recall her other outstanding feats: the 
first woman to make a totally blind landing in a 
plane; the fiist woman to pass the sonic barrier and 
exceed the speed of sound; the woman who led men 
in numerous speed flights over a period of two 
decades. 

In her life’s story Jacqueline Cochrane tells of 
dinners with royalty and with four different presi¬ 
dents of the United States, with Winston Churchill 
and other leading figures in church, state and the 
business world. Yet somehow—but perhaps because 
she went on to these honors, it is her childhood 
story that lingers in one’s mind. It is best conveyed 
in the opening chapter of “Stars At Noon”; 


[Hugh G. Allan photo 


U NTIL I was eight years old, I had no shoes. 
My bed was usually a pallet on the floor and 
sometimes just the floor. Food at best consisted of 
the barest essentials—sometimes nothing except 
what I foraged for myself in the woods or the waters 
nearby . . . No butter, no sugar. My dresses, in the 
first seven years of my life were usually made from 
cast-off flour sacks. 

“That was my life in the sawmill towns of north¬ 
ern Florida when I should have had toys and been 
getting a schooling. It was bleak and bitter and 
harsh. But it taught me independence and the 
necessity of fending for myself. Particularly did I 
grow independent when at the age of six I over¬ 
heard by chanee a conversation in whieh ‘Mama’ 
was engaged with another woman which disclosed 
to me the secret that I was not one of the family, 
but by a promise made I was never to know this. 
‘Mama’ was slovenly and lazy . . . the knowledge 
that I did not belong to her gave me a sense of 
happiness and exhilaration.” 

At seven years she was earning small sums carry¬ 
ing water for women to use for washing, and stay¬ 
ing with an 18-year-old expectant mother, whose 
husband was back in the woods logging. On a rainy 
night the young mother decided “she could get 
along until daylight. But she didn’t. I boiled water, 
took directions from her and acted as a midwife.” 

There was a doll in the commissary store—to be 
won on a lucky coupon. “With fifty cents earned I 
went to the commissary and said that I would 
like two tickets on the doll. They gave me some 
toys too, but most of all I got the two coupons 
which I dropped into the box. On Christmas eve, 
wonder of wonders, I won the doll. My older ‘sister’ 
had married when she was about 15 and had a two- 
year-old baby. ‘Mama’ and ‘Papa’ took the doll 
away from me and gave it to the baby, whose name 
was Willa Mae. It broke my heart.” 

Things were going badly on Sawdust Road. Re¬ 
ports were that there was a boom in cotton mill 
towns in Georgia. So the family moved, found a 
house, acquired some bedding and a stove—“All on 
credit. I went to work immediately in a mill . . . 
At eight years of age, I became self-supporting and 
was on my way to independence. I had no shoes 
but I had dreams.” 

Years later when Willa Mae was grown up and 
had a child of her own, Jacqueline, who on many 
occasions in the intervening years had rendered aid 
to her so-called “family,” now brought Willa Mae 
and her child to New York: “to give them a new 
and better start in life. But on the condition that 
they bring that doll along and surrender it. I have 
the doll now, slightly refurbished and with new 
clothes. That doll represents a great deal to me— 
and it has several other dolls for company. 

“I have,” '\vrites Jacqueline, “a memory like an 
elephant and a wrong is something to be righted.” V 


A little girVs delight in a doll is the 
same in any age or in any clime. 


The doll is one of the most imperi¬ 
ous necessities, and at the same time 
one of the most charming instincts of 
female childhood. Victor Hugo, in 
his classic novel “Les Miserables,” 
1862—concerning Cosette. 


R ightly, perhaps we should be done with 
the subject of dolls, now that another Christ¬ 
mas has come and gone. Yet somehow this 
year, after-thoughts have crowded in concerning 
little girls and their dollies, stirred possibly by the 
article in this issue, written by Vincent Edwards 
about a famous collector of dolls. All about us, at 
the time of writing January copy in advance, are 
evidences of charitable efforts to provide cheer for 
the less fortunate. Press stories and photographs 
abound showing various groups at work, packing 
hampers, at work mending, making dolls or other 
toys to go out to homes where there are children. 

We are again reminded that a doll for a child, 
not only serves its immediate purpose of bringing 
joy but fulfills a function of telling a story of a 
people and of an age. The little girl dresses and 
tends her dolly, imitating her mother’s ways of 
doing things for her children—thus, during young 
and tender years, setting the pattern of family and 
folk ways. To the undiscerning adult, who may have 
“lost the ways of childhood” a doll may be only a 
trifle, a mere toy. To a child it may be a sheer joy, 
a dream fulfilled. To many a grown woman, an old 
doll, or one found hidden away in a secret place, 
unfolds warm and treasured memories, such as are 
aptly expressed in a verse from “Water Babies,” by 
Charles Kingsley: 

I once had a sweet little doll, dears. 

The prettiest doll in the world; 

Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears. 
And her hair was so charmingly curled. 

Two recent books recalled, gave touching inci¬ 
dents concerning a little girl’s feelings about a doll. 
The first, appears in Richard Harrington’s “The 
Face of the Arctic,” published 1952, by Henry 
Schuman, Inc., N.Y. The author, known to readers 
of The Country Guide, is Canada’s outstanding 
documentary photographer. His work has taken 
him into far corners of the world. In this book he 
concerned himself with telling the story of the 
Eskimo, revealing by beautiful photographs the 
Eskimo in his northern setting, at work and at 


T he publisher. Little, Brown and Company of 
Boston, proudly testifies to the high accomplish¬ 
ments of Jacqueline Cochrane in the field of avia¬ 
tion. She was awarded the International Flying 
Organization’s gold medal in 1953 for outstanding 
accomplishment by any pilot—man or woman. To¬ 
day she owns three cosmetic firms and in 1953 was 
chosen the Business Woman of the Year. 

Acting as wingman to the book’s production, her 
husband, Floyd B. Odium, himself a world-famous 
aviator, pays loving and loyal tribute, pointing out 
that her background and beginning only make these 
aerial feats more remarkable. “That little girl, now 
grown up in some ways but not all, is the author of 
this book. She is also my wife and the most interest¬ 
ing person I have ever met.” Attempting to describe 
“the many sides of her character and personality, 
some of which seem to contradict the others,” Floyd 
Odium continues: “I have said that Jacky is fearless, 
and yet she runs wildly from a snake, and I have 
seen her become almost hysterical from listening to 
a good old-fashioned ghost story. However, I have 
never seen her back away from real danger and I 
have constantly observed that she moves auto¬ 
matically toward the center of trouble. Certain it 
is that she is fearless of death and equally certain it 
is that she considers a barrier only something to 
surmount.” 
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Ci ^anuahxjj Packet 

Miscellany of ideas on various topics by friendly contributors 


wintei WasL^au ijfwe 

by J. MARION NICHOLSON 


W HEN winter clasps the coun¬ 
tryside in its churlish grasp, 
hanging out the weekly wash 
becomes a problem. 

With keen cold nipping at stiff 
fingers, strong winds threatening to 
whip the wet clothes aloft, and snow¬ 
drifts looming up to bar the way, there 
comes a new temptation to dry the 
washed clothes indoors. 

Then follows thoughts of the pleas¬ 
ant outdoorsy smell about the ironing 
basket after a spell in the fresh air; 
the satisfyiijg, whitening touch of 
sparkling frost and sunshine on the 
linens, after hanging outside. 

The only solution appears to be to 
adopt washday habits that suit our 
cold weather conditions. The follow¬ 
ing ideas include some short-cuts and 
well-proven methods we have tracked 
down in our search for a compromise 
with Old Man Winter on frigid wash¬ 
days. 

For finger comfort in subzero 
weather, wear woollen gloves when 
you are putting out the wash. Keep a 
pair of white, or clean, color-fast 
warm gloves in your pin basket, and 
you need never suffer from numbing 
cold, if you put them on before hang¬ 
ing your clothes, and when bringing 
them in, stiff as boards, at the end of 
the day. 


side is to pin the tape at intervals to 
the line. 

If you are solicitous of the well¬ 
being of housecoats and dresses which 
you have washed, in bitter weather 
hang them on wooden or rustproof 
wire coat hangers before you go out¬ 
doors. If the hangers tend to bunch 
together, you can use a spring 
clothespin to anchor each hanger 
separately on the line. 

The manufacturers of slips and 
nightgowns suggest that in windy 
weather these delicate garments 
should be hung by the hems with the 
clothespins placed at the side seams 
where the garments are strongest. 

If you have sock stretchers, you will 
find them a timesaver on getting out a 
wash on a cold day. The socks are fit¬ 
ted over the stretchers in the house, 
and then eaeh pair of stretchers is 
quickly flipped over the line. 

A high pulley line is the sensible 
type of line to have for our northern 
winters, when snowdrifts lie deep and 
long. It may not be as picturesque as 
the clotheslines which the landscape 
designers sketch in pretty grassy dry¬ 
ing-yards, but when you are freed 
from wading through deep snow with 
a load of clothes under your arm, you 


appreciate the pulley line for its 
utility, and you forget its lack of good 
design. In bitter weather, if at all con¬ 
venient, try to get your wash on the 
line early in the day to give the too- 
short sun a chance to do its good 
work. 

Aside from the benefits that the 
bracing winter air gives to the weekly 
wash, you will find that there is the 
personal lift, the sense of exhilaration, 
and the pride of accomplishment that 
comes when you battle the elements 
bravely and efficiently. V 

(Ipt^ooi Cjame 

F or plate ball the players are 
divided into teams and a string 
is stretehed across the room as a 
dividing line. A small, light rubber ball 
is provided and each person is given 
a paper plate. One person tosses the 
ball to the other side. If it is caught on 
a plate it scores five for that side. If 
they fail to catch it, the score of five 
goes to the tosser. The ball must be 
handled the way one would handle a 
pie, that is, it must be tossed from the 
plate with bqjh hands as if one were 
tossing a pie, and the other sid? 
catches it with the plate held level in 
both hands. There’s a lot of fun in 
this game. It ean be played with rules 
similar to tennis, but always in pie- 
catching manner, not as if one were 
handling a tennis racquet. — E. Con¬ 
tent. V 


Ask your butcher for a big flat 
basket for your clothes. The advan¬ 
tage of a big basket is that you can 
lay out the bulky things, your sheets, 
pillowcases, towels, dishtowels, and 
folded tablecloths, flat and smooth, 
with the comers of each article on top. 
Then, when you are standing out in 
the cold, lifting them to the line, you 
will appreciate the ease with which 
you can find the corners for pinning. 

If you use steaming hot water for 
the final rinse, and warm starch dip 
in wintertime, you will find that the 
clothes stay pliable for hanging. To 
hinder wet clothes from sticking to 
the cold metal line, wipe your clothes¬ 
line with a cloth that has been tightly 
wrung out of strongly salted water. 

When windy blasts come sweeping 
across open fields, sheets, tablecloths, 
and other large items are apt to tear 
at the corners. You can prevent this 
by hanging them so that one-third of 
each article hangs evenly over the line, 
instead of pinning them at the corners. 
This method also prevents them from 
sagging, and dragging in high snow¬ 
drifts. 

It takes patience to pin up the 
smaller items, the facecloths, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, table napkins, and such, on 
a blizzardy day. You can cut this cold 
chore in a fraction by pinning them 
to a piece of tape before leaving your 
warm kitchen. All you have to do out¬ 


Oncouiacement 



Praise for the handyman at work 



Make a point of praising the worker and job. 


P erhaps the man of the 
house, be he husband or 
son, is a natural born 
“fixer.” On the other hand, he 
may be skilful but somewhat 
reluctant to get started on 
jobs, which the average 
housewife wants done about 
the place. The wise woman 
never nags. She does know 
that encouragement and 
praise help. She will have 
the materials and tools ready, 
perhaps also an illustrated 
clipping or a sketch plan of 
the job. The suggestion regis¬ 
ters with him and at the right 
moment and he decides to 
get on with the job, whether 
it be putting in shelves, cov¬ 
ering a work surface or building a 
cabinet. 

Stay near at hand, chat cheerily 
about subjects, in which he is inter¬ 
ested or bring the radio into the 
kitchen or bedroom, where the job is 
in progress. He can work as he listens 
in to his favorite mystery story, play, 
hockey or other game. Make a pot of 
coffee or a pitcher of lemonade so that 
he may quench his thirst, when he 


stops for a “breather.” We all like 
company and we all respond to praise. 

Satisfaction with the finished job is 
tinged with the memory of the pleas¬ 
antness of the period spent doing it. 
It is well to remember these little but 
important points when handy Andy is 
good enough to do some household 
fixing jobs for you. The chances are 
that he would much rather be reading 
or just pleasantly relaxing.—L.P.B. V 


T/tfi Qiapi^ma Sox 

by MARJORIE FORRESTER 

S ometimes an idea comes on the 
spot at a certain moment, and 
works out surprisingly well. The 
setting-lip of my “Grandma Box” was 
an example of this. 

It originated when I was house¬ 
cleaning. I was working in what we 
always called “the girls’ room.” A bot¬ 
tom drawer of the bureau was jammed 
with an out-dated miscellany. I 
needed that space for the storage of 
things in use. What outrageous junk 
they did gather up! My eye had fallen 
on a blue plastic backscratcher in the 
form of a long thin arm and clawed 
hand. There was a pair of Chinaman’s 
shoes which my father had brought 
from Vancouver and bits of old mas¬ 
querade costumes showing evident 
signs of having been played with, over 
two generations. 

I unrolled a couple of small dainty 
mirrors, carefully wrapped in tissue 
paper. I remembered the delight of 
our two little girls when an elderly 
friend had presented them. There 
were beads, bracelets and broaches. 
There were two. small canoes, a 
papoose in a birchbark moss bag, a 
mouth orgari, several old watches and 
a variety of china ornaments. Destroy¬ 
ing or discarding the accumulation 
seemed more and more impossible as 
memory crowded upon memory. Per¬ 
haps our own grandehildren might en¬ 
joy them a few years henee. That 
settled the matter for me! 

I found a large covered box—an old 
trunk with a tray would have been 
better. Into the box went all the old 
keepsakes and souvenirs of our family. 
It seemed such a short time ago, that 
our children had cherished and carried 
these things about. 

Some day I am going to label a few 
of the most treasured articles, noting 
the owner’s name and the occasion on 
which it was acquired or given. In 
time too, they will be • arranged in 
better order so that we' may find them 
quickly if needed. So often things are 
just forgotten—when they could be 
put to use at a party or some “dress- 
up” occasion. Young nephews, nieces 
and neighbors’ children delight in be¬ 
ing permitted to delve into my Grand¬ 
ma Box and to deck themselves out, 
in old-fashioned objects. To date, 
every child who has entertained him¬ 
self examining the contents has 
brought down the blue backscratcher 
to “show to Mama.” 

I was thinking of my grandchildren, 
when I set up the box, but they are 
still too young to get much enjoyment 
out of exploring it. When the day 
comes that a grandchild of ours comes 
downstairs, wearing a fancy beaded 
gypsy bolero, a Roy Rogers button, 
carrying lady’s outsized handbag in 
one hand and something in the other 
and asks: “What’s this thing for 
Grandma?”; I’ll know, without looking 
up, that it will be the backscratcher 
he is holding aloft. V 
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I ^,tA^AlN ENRICHED 

I ^PURPOSE 

I ElOUR 


Oanacfs's Ss/es/ $e//ing fhut-i^ 


BANDED BAG: of Fine quality cotton . • • 
paper label soaks off in minutes 
no ink to wash out. 


Tune in “The Happy Gang’* 
Monday through Friday 
See newspaper for time and station. 


Robin HcHid 


Good the first day — better the second! 

Best you’ve ever baked, in fact, or your money 
back — plus 10 percent! 


QUICK DATE AND NUT 

2 cups sifted Robin Hood 
Vitamin Enriched Flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
y<i teaspoon salt 
1/2 cup granulated sugar 
% cup broken nut meats 
1 cup chopped dates 
1 tablespoon grated orange rind 
(may be omitted) 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 cup milk ' 

2 tablespoons melted butter or shortening 


BREAD 


“Bake-Tested” to give you uniformly best 
results, bag after bag. 


Add sugar, nuts and dates. Mix well. To 
beaten eggs add nulk and melted butter or 
shortening. Add to flour mixture. Mix just 
until blended. 


You’ll find Robin Hood Flour always 
blends smoothly, perfectly . . . because it’s a 
true All-Purpose Flour, milled from a variety 
of choice wheats to supply the exact qualities 
needed for everything you bake. 

Turn mixture into greased loaf tin and allow 
to stand for 20 minutes. 


Grease an 8 x 5 x 3 inch loaf tin thoroughly. 

Sift together flour, baking powder and salt 
into mixing bowl. No guessing or experiment¬ 
ing when you use Robin Hood Flomr... It’s 


Bake at 350° F. (moderate oven) for 55 to 
60 minutes. Bake in centre of oven on middle 
rack. Turn out on wire rack and cool for 
several hours before slicing. 


i/se 00 
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NOW A Lower Price 

Ann Baldwin 
DRESS FORM 


Q Gciiectoi cj Dells 

JFhose search for oldest toys resulted in a world-famous display 
• by VINCENT EDWARDS 





Does virtually everything a higher price dress form 
does ... at a lower price, plus many sensational 
exclusive features. Pays for itself the first time you use it. 


LIFE SIZE 


Now Only 

4.98 


Only Dress Form you can 
use in sections. Do all your 
pinning, altering, hemming 
while sitting down. Put it 
together, take it apart in 
minutes. Folds away out of 
sight when not in use. 



Use the Ann Baldwin Dress Form to 
design your own high style fashions. Use 
it for remodelling or just plain sewing. 

See if your Ann Baldwin Dress Fonn 
doesn’t give you professional looking 
clothes the very first time you use it. 

So adjustable 

—it gains or loses weight with you. So 
fight you can move it with one hand. 

Only dress form that comes in sections. 

Can be stored in a drawer. New 1956 
Model—streamlined, simpler, Cfclt 
sturdier, handier — built to 
last for years. Complete 

• - — — — — — MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY— 

Ann Baldwin Sales Co. | 

Dept. G-404, 60 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. My measurements are: , 

Please rush me Ann Baldwin's new adjustable, lightweight dress form in my 
exact measurements for a 30 day No-Risk Trial. When my dress form arrives, 

I will pay postman only 4.98 plus postage. If I am not completely satisfied 
I will return it for my full purchase price refund no questions asked. 
p~| CHECK UEKE TO SAVE MORE! Enclose payment with order and WE 
pay all postage and shipping fees. Same money-back guarantee, of course. 

NAME_______ 

ADDRESS__ 

PROV...-.. 




Generally 

Speaking • • • ~ 

no matter how big or how 
wealthy an advertiser, he can¬ 
not afford to advertise a poor 
quality product. The adver¬ 
tiser's name or his brand on a 
product is your assurance that 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 



Hair 

rFface 

IJps...Armsi«*Legft 

Now Happy! After trying niany things, I de¬ 
veloped asimple,inexpensive method to remove 
unsightly hair. Its regular use helps thousands 
retain admiration, love, happiness. My FREE book 
explains method, proves success. Mailed in plain 
envelope. Also TRIAL OFFER. Write Annette 
Lanzette, P.O. Box 600, Dept. C-919 Toronto, Ont. 


DON’T SCOLD YOUR 
CROSS, LISTLESS CHILD 

...Give him the help a child needs! 



Many childhood troubles are caused by 
irregularity. Yourchild needs special help- 
not a harsh adult laxative. CASTORl A is 
madespeciallyforchildren.lt soothes and 
settles little upset stomachs. Coaxes, never 
forces, the bowels. CASTORIAcontains. 
a mild, gentle vegetable regulator. No 
harsh drugs to gripe orcramp. And children 
iikethe good taste. Get CASTORIAtoday. 
Only 45^ and 75^. 


For the relief of: 

Stomach upsets 

Listlessness 

Lack of appetite 

Feverish conditions 

Headaches 

Colds 

Irritability 

Restless Sleep 

Teething Troubles 

Colic 

Fussiness 

—when caused 
or oggrovafed 
by Irregularity. 


CASTORIA 

Oinieally approved for children—Safeguarded by 141 Tests 



N ot so many years ago, if you 
had been walking along fashion¬ 
able New Bond Street in Lon¬ 
don, you would have noticed a steady 
stream of people flowing into a cer¬ 
tain art gallery. If you had inquired 
what special exhibition was drawing 
that great crowd, you would have 
been astonished to learn that everyone 
in that throng was flocking to see a 
famous doll collection! 

The collection belonged to Edward 
Lovett, and included more than 500 
dolls. Unquestionably it was one of 
the finest in the world, since Mr. 
Lovett had been gathering dolls from 
every country, and had specialized in 
the most ancient and curious types. 

One of his rarest treasures was a 
broken doll over 4,000 years old. It 
had been found in an Egyptian tomb, 
and experts were agreed that it might 
have been the plaything of some little 
girl who lived in the time of Moses, 
when the children of Israel were still 
the slaves of the cruel Pharaoh. 

It is no wonder that proud duchesses, 
cabinet ministers and even members 
of the Royal Family were lured by 
this curious exhibit. They spent hours 
bending over the glass cases in which 
all the dolls were displayed with their 
descriptive labels. 

Beginning with the littleXEgyptian 
model, the collection traced the 
history of dolls from the earliest times 
down to the lifelike modern creations. 
Every country was represented by a 
doll in national costume. The collec¬ 
tion also included dolls found in 
Roman graves, dolls from the Arctic 
regions and from the heart of Africa, 
dolls from India, China, North 
America and all the continental coun¬ 
tries, spirit dolls, edible dolls and even 
magic dolls that had been used for 
witchcraft. 

The most remarkable fact about Mr. 
Lovett’s collection was that he hadn’t 
purchased a single one from a shop or 
a store. The collector had gone to the 
place where the dolls were made or 
played with by youngsters and thus 
had bought them directly. Conse¬ 
quently, he knew the individual 
history of every doll in his collection. 
His knowledge on the subject was 
considered the most complete of any 
person living in his time. 

How did Mr. Lovett happen to take 
up such a strange hobby? He wanted 
to find out about ancient peoples and 
the first playthings their children had. 
His painstaking research proved that 
the doll was the oldest toy in the 
world. 

One ancient doll in his collection 
was a relic of the Roman occupation 
of England. A little, broken figure, 
with no arms or legs, it was found at 
Sandy, in Bedfordshire, where it had 
been buried with a child in a stone 
coffin. It could easily have dated back 
more than half a century before the 
birth of Christ. 

Some of Mr. Lovett’s dolls were 
highly prized because they had been 
so hard to obtain. This applied espe¬ 
cially to the dolls of the North Ameri¬ 


can Indians, of which he had several 
good specimens. Compared with the 
expensive dolls of American children, 
the small figure of deerskin and beads 
which once belonged to a little Sioux 
maiden was a rather forlorn creation, 
but in its day it may have brought no 
end of joy to the owner. 

The Eskimo doll in the exhibit was 
treasured because of its curious 
history. A little, hooded figure, not 
more than six inches high, it had been 
brought back from Point Barrow by 
an officer’s steward who sailed on the 
British steamship Fox in search of Sir 
John Franklin’s ill-fated expedition to 
the Arctic. The steward gave the doll 
to a friend, and this owner afterward 
presented it to Mr. Lovett. 

One of the strangest items in the 
collection was the ghost doll from the 
south of France — an uncanny little 
figure with a grim face and dressed in 
a yellowish-grey gown. Right beside 
it was a wax doll from Belgium, which 
had once been used for witchcraft. It 
was believed that a pin stuck in this 
image would bring pain to an enemy, 
or that melting the doll in the chimney 
would prove fatal to the enemy. 

It is possible that many rich little 
girls would have turned up their noses 
at certain dolls in Mr. Lovett’s huge 
collection. One was just a meat bone 
with a rag tied around it; another doll 
was made out of a rough brush; still 
another was made from a boot, with 
the heel serving as a face. But older 
women who saw these were touched 
to the heart. They understood what 
they really meant. The love of dolls 
does not depend on money, for a little 
girl will mother a shapeless object 
made out of rags rather than have no 
doll at all. . V 

T)aiH lyxj TTlacltine 

C REATE spare time for yourself by 
darning socks on your sewing 
machine. Here is how it is 
done: Remove the presser foot of your 
sewing machine. Thread the needle 
with thread (not darning cotton be¬ 
cause it will break) to match the sock 
and set your stitches at ten to 12 
stitches to the inch. 

I 

Turn the sock to be mended inside 
out and insert the smaller of four-inch 
embroidery hoops. With the hole at 
the center of the hoop, hold the sock 
firmly and place the larger hoop over 
the smaller one. Place the hoops under 
the needle so that the sewing will be 
done on the right side of the sock. Be 
sure the presser har is down! 

Beginning on one side of the hole, 
sew across it, back and forth, until the 
hole is covered. Then turn the hoops 
one-fourth around and sew across until 
it is covered again. 

It is wise to try darning a small hole 
before making an attempt at a large 
one. Don’t give up after the first trial. 
You may need to make three or four 
efforts but you will be greatly pleased 
once you succeed. Keep thinking of 
the extra spare time you will acquire! 
—Kate Knese. V 
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Spicy seasonings add interest and zest to 
meat dishes on cold, wintry days 


S HARPLY flavored foods served 
steaming hot have a special 
appeal on cold and blustery days. 
Added spice or other tangy seasoning 
serves to heighten our enjoyment of 
stews during the winter season. The 
wise homemaker avoids the possible 
critical remark “Oh just stew” by pre¬ 
paring them in unusual ways and by 
selecting different ingredients. 

Variation comes in the kind of meat 
used, the added vegetables, liquid, and 
seasoning. Veal, lamb, beef or a mix¬ 
ture provides the basis for a delectable 
stew. Seasoning may be varied by 
using a dash of curry, a touch of 
marjoram or onion. For a truly spicy 
concoction, use a dash of chili powder 
and a few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce. 

Stews are economical as they are 
delicious. Less expensive cuts from the 
neck, shoulder, shank and breast make 
tasty dishes. The flavor comes partly 
from the soluble meat substances 
known as “extractives.” Since the 
larger percentage of extractives is 
found in the tougher, inexpensive cuts 
of meat they are usually the most 
flavorful. Much of the flavor is de¬ 
veloped in the process of cooking. 

The method is to simmer gently in 
sufficient liquid to cover meat and 
vegetables. The moisture tends to 
soften the connective tissue present in 
these cuts making the meat more ten¬ 
der and delicious. Try adding milk, 
thinned cream of mushroom or cream 
of celery soup, pineapple juice, tomato 
juice or chicken hroth and then cover 
with water to provide the required 
amount of liquid. A good proportion is 
one cup of soup or juice to five cups of 
water. Vegetables should be added 
later in the order of their cooking time, 
keeping in mind that they should be 
cooked only until tender. 

Since the vegetables are in the stew, 
a side salad of crunchy, raw cabbage 
would be relished. In place of pota¬ 
toes serve fluffy steamed rice. These 
with light, hot buttered biscuits pro¬ 
vide a nutritious, satisfying meal. 


Veal Stew 

% lb. salt pork 1 c. peas 

2 lb. veal breast % green pepper 

2 tsp. salt 2 T. flour 

Cut salt pork into cubes and fry until 

lightly browned. Add veal, cut in small 
pieces and brown. Cover with water 
(about 6c.), add salt and cover closely. 
Simmer 2 hours. Add peas and chopped 
green pepper. Thicken gravy with flour 
stirred into a little cold water. 


Transylvania Stew 


2 small firm white 
cabbages 

2 lb. lean stewing 
beef 
Salt 
Pepper 

2 tsp. vinegar 


Bouquet of dill, 
marjoram and 
parsletj 

1 c. soup stock 
4 T. thick sour 
cream 


Cut the cabbage into wedge shaped 
pieces and cook in boiling water for half 
an hour. Cut meat in small pieces and 
brown lightly in frying pan. Drain cab¬ 
bage and press out all water possible and 
put the pieces in an oven dish. Add 
meat and pour on the stock. Put in herbs 
and vinegar and cook in a slow oven 
(250° F.) for an hour. Just before serving 
stir in sour cream. 


2 lb. veal shoulder 

3 medium-sized 
onions 

2 T. fat 

3 T. curry 
2 apples 


c. corn or other 
vegetables 
Vz c. canned 
tomatoes 
2 tsp. salt 


East India Curry 

2 


Slice onions and cook in fat until yel¬ 
low. Stir in the curry powder and cook 5 
minutes. Then add meat, cut in 1-inch 
pieces, the tomatoes, diced apples, corn 
and salt. Cover with boiflng water and 
simmer gently for 3 hours. 


Veal Paprika 


2 T. fat 
IVz c. hot water 
% c. sour cream 
1 bay leaf 


2 lb. veal stewing 
meat 

1 tsp. salt 
Va tsp. pepper 
1 tsp. paprika 

Sprinkle veal, cut in cubes with season¬ 
ings. Roll in flour. Saute the floured meat 
until browned. Add water and bay leaf. 
Cover and simmer 1 hour. Add cream and 
paprika. (One can of mushrooms with 
hquid may be added for special occa¬ 
sions.) Serve in ring of noodles. Sprinkle 
with poppy seeds. Serves 6. V 



Vegetables and juicy meat flavors blend to produce a colorful and tasty stew. 






“ 3 . 








For Luscious Variety use 
New Active Dry Yeast 

This rich Danish Bun Dough rewards you 
with 4 gorgeous treats out of the same oven! 
Successful risings with Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast are the secret! So 
whenever you bake at home, be sure 
you have Fleischmann’s on hand. 


Needs No 

Refrigeration 


BASIC DANISH BUN DOUGH V_—. 

Measure into a small bowl 
1 cup lukewarm water 
3 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

3 envelopes Fleischmann's Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. Sift 
together twice, then sift into mixing bowl 
6 cups once-sifted bread flour 
Vz cup fine granulated sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
Cut in finely 

1 pound chilled butter or margarine 
Beat together until light and thick 

2 eggs 

1 egg yolk 

and stir into yeast mixture. 

Make a well in the flour mixture and pour in 
yeast mixture; combine thoroughly. Knead 
dough in the bowl until smooth. Cover dough 
closely with waxed paper and chill. 

Beat together slightly with a fork and hold to 
finish fancy doughs, 

1 egg white 

1 tablespoon cold water 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured board. 
Divide into 4 equal portions and finish as 
follows: 


1. Apricot Turnovers. Roll out dough to 9 
X 12 inches. Cut into 12 squares; moisten 
edges. Put spoonful of apricot jam on each 
square; fold into turnovers; seal; snip tops. 
Place on greased cookie sheet. Coyer. Let 
rise in warm place 15 mins. Brush with egg- 
white mixture; sprinkle with chopped al¬ 
monds and sugar. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 375°, 20 mins. 

2. Raisin Rounds. Cream 2 tbsps. butter; 
mix in cup brown sugar, 1 tbsp. flour, 1 
tsp. grated lemon rind and % cup raisins. 
Roll out dough to J4-inch thickness; cut 
into 2j^-inch rounds. Moisten edges of half 
the rounds with water; place spoonful of 
raisin mixture on each one; coyer with 
remaining rounds; seal; cut an X in top of 
each round. Place on greased cookie sheet. 
Cover. Let rise in warm place 15 minutes. 
Brush with egg-white mixture; sprinkle with 
sugar. Bake in moderately hot oven, 375°, 
18 to 20 mins. Frost while hot, if desiredi 

3. Jam Strips. Roll out dough to 5 x 15 
inches. Run strip of 2 tbsps. thick jam down 
each side, 1 inch in from edge. Moisten edges 
and fold over jam to meet in centre; seal. 
Place on greasM cookie sheet. Cover. Let rise 
in warm place 15 mins. Brush with egg- 
white mixture; sprinkle with slivered nuts 
and sugar. Bake in moderately hot oven, 
375°, 25 to 30 mins. While hot, spoon thick 
lemon filling down centre. Drizzle with 
frosting. 

4. Cinnamon Braid. Combine cup sugar 
and tsp. cinnamon; sprinkle all but 2 
teaspoonfuls on baking board; place dough 
on board; roll out to 9 x 14 inches; fold 
dough over twice. Repeat rolling and fold¬ 
ing twice. Roll out dough to 4 x 16 inches; 
cut into 3 long strips, joined at one end; 
braid. Place on greased cookie sheet. Coyer. 
Let rise in warm place 15 mins. Brush with 
egg-white mixture; sprinkle with 2 tbsps. 
chopped almonds and 2 tsps. sugar mixture. 
Bake in moderately hot oven, 375°, 30 mins. 
Spread hot braid with frosting. 

CONFECTIONER'S FROSTING: Combine IH cups 
sifted icing sugar, 2H tbsps. milk and H tsp. 
vanilla. 
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MAGIC’S MARVELLOUS 


Sunny islets of golden pineapple 
in a creamy sea of fragrant frosting ... a 
tropical topping for the light, cHnging 
texture and flavory filling within. 

And it’s your success as well as 
Magic’s—this dream of a Pineapple Cake! 
For —you made it yourself! 

Yes, in aU your baking you can depend on 
Magic for praise-winning results. Check 
your supply of Magic Baking Powder 
before you shop this week. 


Costs less than li 
per average baking 

MAGIC PINEAPPLE CAKE 


8 tbsps. quick-mix shortening tsp. salt 

{at room temperature) 114 fine granulated 

2 cups once-sifted sugar 

pastry fiour Vi <^np syrup from canned 

or 134 cups once-sifted pineapple 

all-purpose flour 14 cup milk 

314 Magic Baking 1 tsp. vanilla 

Powder 2 eggs 

Grease two 8-inch round layer cake pans and line bottoms with 
greased paper. Preheat oven to 375° (moderately hot). Measure 
shortening into mixing bowl. Sift flour. Magic Baking Powder, 
salt and sugar together once, then sift over the shortening in the 
mixing bowl. Add the syrup from canned pineapple, milk and 
vanilla. Beat with a mixing spoon for 300 strokes. Add the 
unbeaten eggs and beat another 300 strokes. Turn into prepared 
pans. Bake in preheated oven about 25 minutes. 

VIENNESE PINEAPPLE FILLING AND FROSTING: Turn into upper 
pan of double boiler 2 egg whites, 1 cup granulated sugar and 

3 tbsps. ssnrup from canned pineapple; stir until sugar is partly 
dissolved. Place over boiling water and cook, beating constantly 
with rotary beater, until frosting will stand in peaks—about 
7 minutes. Remove from heat and beat in tsp. vanilla. Cover 

E an with a wet cloth and cool mixture completely. Cream 1/3 cup 
utter or margarine until very soft; add the cooled icing, a little 
at a time, beating with mixing spoon after each addition until 
frosting is blended and creamy. Take out about ^ cup frosting 
and fold in 2 tbsps. well-drained flnely-cut canned pineapple and 
14 cup toasted chopped Brazil nuts; puPcold cakes together with 
this mixture. Fold 34 cup well-drained finely-cut canned pineapple 
into remaining frosting and use to cover top and sides of cake. 
Decorate sides of cake with toasted thinly-shaved Brazil nuts or 
sprinkle liberally with shredded coCoanut. 


Oatmeal jaocutes 

Enticing and different ivays of using oatmeal 
to produce fancy and practical food items 

by PHYLLIS A. THOMSON 



For a delicious dessert serve Apple Crisp, with brown sugar and oats topping. 


O ATMEAL plays an important 
role in meal planning apart 
from breakfast. Taste-tempting 
cakes, cookies, desserts, bread and 
other items may be prepared using this 
healthful ingredient. If your Johnny 
won’t eat his bowl of oatmeal porridge 
there are other enticing foods contain¬ 
ing oatmeal that will provide him with 
the essential nutrients. Freshly baked 
oatmeal cookies or date-filled jumbles 
will soon disappear if Johnny and 
other menfolk find the cookie jar. 

Scientific findings remind us Aat 
oatmeal is a rich source of inexpensive 
protein, Vitamin Bi (thiamine) which 
is necessary for healthy nerves and a 
normal appetite. It provides blood¬ 
building iron and is a good source of 
ready food energy. For generations 
Scots have regarded oatmeal in a class 
by itself. The stamina and vigor of 
Scottish people surely affords evidence 
that their food habits have been good. 

During the 30 centuries since oats 
were first developed as a domestic 
crop, considerable refinement has 
taken place. Oats are now available to 
us in two forms—the familiar old- 
fashioned rolled oats and newer, 
quick rolled oats. Both forms are 
whole grain with only chaffy husks 
removed. The bran and germ of the 
oats are retained in their entirety. In 
the manufacturing process, oats are 
cleaned and washed many times. After 
a toasting treatment to increase the 
natural flavor, the oat kernels are 
steamed and passed through heavy 
steel rollers, producing old-fashioned 
rolled oats. For the quick cooking 

variety, each groat or kernel is cut 
into several pieces, then rolled into 
small, thin flakes. This thinness per¬ 
mits the steam to penetrate the oat 
kernel more quickly. 

Chocolate Dipped Surprises 

Cookies 

1 c. butter 2 c. flour, sifted 

Vz c. confectioners’ Vz tsp. salt 

sugar 1 c. quick rolled 

2 tsp. vanilla oats, uncooked 

Cream butter; add sugar gradually and 
cream until fluffy. Add vanilla. Sift to¬ 
gether flour and salt; add to creamed mix¬ 


ture, mixing thoroughly. Stir in rolled 
oats, mixing until blended. (Dough will 
be quite stiff.) Shape dough to make 
logs, balls or cones. Bake on ungreased 
baking sheet in a slow oven (325° F.) 
25 to 30 minutes; cool. 

Quick Chocolate Dip 
2 6-oz. pkgs. Vi c. milk 

chocolate chips 

For the chocolate dip, melt the choco¬ 
late chips in top of double boiler. Add 
milk and beat with rotary beater until 
combined. Dip the cooled cookies into 
the chocolate. Sprinkle with chopped 
nutmeats or shredded coconut. Place on 
a wire rack to drain. Store in refrigerator. 
Makes 3 dozen cookies. 

Apple Crisp 

4 c. apples (4 to I c. rolled oats, 

6 med.) uncooked 

1 T. lemon juice % tsp. salt 

% c. sifted flour 1 tsp. cinnamon 

% c. brown sugar Vs c. melted butter 
Place sliced cooking apples in greased 
shallow baking dish. Sprinkle with lemon 
juice. Combine dry ingredients; add 
melted butter mixing until crumbly. 
Sprinkle crumb mixture on top of apples. 
Bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) 30 
minutes or until apples are tender. Serve 
warm or cold with whipped cream. 
Makes 6 servings. 

Heavenly Pie 

4 egg whites 1 c. sugar 

Vz tsp. vinegar 1 pt. whipping 

1 tsp. vanilla cream, whipped 

34 tsp. salt 2 c. sweetened 

34 c. rolled oats, fruit 

uncooked 

Add vinegar, vanilla and salt to egg 
whites; beat until frothy. Add sugar very 
gradually about 1 T. at a time, beating 
well after each addition. Continue beat¬ 
ing until mixture is stiff and glossy. 
Lightly fold in rolled oats. Place in a 
mound on greased heavy unglazed paper 
on baking sheet. Using a spatula hollow 
out the center and build up the sides to 
resemble a pie shell. Bake in a very slow 
oven (275° F.) 45 minutes to 1 hour. 
Cool for a few minutes then remove from 
pa'per. Cool thoroughly and fill with 
sweetened whipped cream into which 
fresh or frozen raspberries, strawberries 
or peaches have been folded. Makes 8 
servings. 

Bonnie Meringue Tarts: Place meringue 
in 8 mounds on the paper. Shape each 
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mound as a little pie. Bake and fill as 
above. 

Year Round Fruit Cake 

2 c. brown sugar 2 c. sifted all-pur- 
2% c. hot water pose flour 

2 T. shortening V 2 tsp. salt 

1 pkg. seedless 1 c. cut candied 

raisins cherries 

1 tsp. cinnamon 1 c. rolled oats, 

% tsp. cloves uncooked 

1 tsp. soda 

Combine brown sugar, hot water, 
shortening, raisins, and spices; bring to 
boil. Cook 5 minutes. Cool. Sift together 
flour, soda and salt. Stir into cooled, 
spicy mixture. Add cherries and rolled 
oats. Bake in a well-greased 8-inch square 
pan in a slow Oven (325° F.) about IV 2 
hours. 

Store 48 hours or longer before serving. 
Decorate with citron, pineapple, candied 
cherries and dots of confectioners’ sugar 
icing. Makes an 8-inch square. 

Juicy Meat Loaf 

iy 2 lb. ground beef 2 eggs, beaten 
% c. rolled oats, 2 tsp. salt 

uncooked Vi tsp. pepper 

Vi c. chopped 1 c. tomato juice 

onion 

Combine all ingredients thoroughly and 
pack firmly into a loaf pan. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) 1 hour. Let 
stand 5 minutes before slicing. Makes 8 
servings. 

Variations: 

1. Hamburgers: Omit beaten eggs. 
Shape combined ingredients into 8 
hamburgers; chill. Pan-fry in hot fat 
and serve on buns. 

2. Meat Balls: Omit beaten eggs. Shape 
combined ingredients into 16 meat 
balls; roll in flour and brown in hot 
fat. Add tomato sauce and simmer 20 
to 25 minutes. 

3. Mock Drumsticks: Omit beaten eggs. 
Shape combined ingredients into 8 
drumsticks. Insert a wooden skewer 
into each drumstick; chill. Roll in 
bread crumbs. Brown on all sides in 
hot fat; cover and cook slowly 10 
minutes longer. 

Oatmeal Yeast Bread 

% c. brown sugar % c. lukewarm 
IVi T. salt water 

3 T. shortening 2 pkgs. or cakes 

1 c. scalded milk of yeast 

1 c. boiling water 3% to 4 c. sifted 
3 c. quick rolled flour 

oats, uncooked 

Add sugar, salt and shortening to 
scalded milk. Pour milk and boiling water 
over rolled oats; combine well. Let stand 
until lukewarm. Dissolve yeast in luke¬ 
warm water; add to oats mixture; beat 
well. Stir in flour. (Mixture will be rough 
in appearance.) 

Turn on floured board and knead for 5 
minutes, using more flour if necessary. 
Dough should be smooth and easy to 
handle. Place in a greased bowl; grease 
top of dough and cover. Let rise in warm 
place (80-85° F.) until nearly double in 
size, about 45 minutes. Punch dough 
down and divide in half. Cover and let 
dough rest for 10 minutes. Form into 
two loaves and place in well greased 
bread pans (1 lb. size). Grease top of 
each loaf. Let rise until loaves are nearly 
double in size, about half an hour. 

Bake in hot oven (400° F.) for 10 
minutes. Reduce heat to moderate 
(350° F.) and bake 60 to 65 minutes 
longer. Remove from pans; brush with 
melted butter and let cool thoroughly. 

Quick Clovers: Roll bread dough to 
thickness of one inch; cut in one-inch 
squares. Form each square of dough into 
a smooth ball; place in greased muffin 
pans. With scissors cut each ball in half, 
then in quarters, cutting almost to the 
bottom so that ball opens out into the 
form of a clover. Brush clovers with 
melted butter; cover and let rise until 
they are nearly double in size. Bake in 
hot oven (400° F.) for 10 to 15 minutes 
or until brown. Brush with melted butter. 
Makes 4 dozen rolls. V 


OF FERED EXCLU SIVE LY BY Robln Hood 


SHINING SILVERWARE you’ll be proud to own. Start a set 

_ _ now, with valuable boxtops or bagtops from any 

\ size Quick Robin Hood Oats. The bright yellow 
\ order form on each package tells you what to do. 
Quick Robin Hood Oats today. 


Quick 
Robin Hood 
Oats 


Use any boxfop or bagtop from any size package 
of Quick Robin Hood Oats 


For a limited time only we make this special offer to you! 

Mail coupon below for your FREE catalogue PLUS a credit 
coupon for 25 lbs. of woven woollens. 

Brandon Woollen Mills' catalogue shows the many new 
blankets, socks, shirts, comforters, print, sheeting, towels, sheets, 
coats and many other items you may have by saving your old 
materials. 

NOW'S the Time to increase your blanket and household 
supplies at BIG SAVINGS to you. 

It pays to save your discarded material and send it to 
Brandon Woollen Mills. Learn how easy and economical it is 
to get blankets and other household goods. 

In addition, for anyone sending in material during our special 
offer, we will give FREE a coupon of woven woollens equal to 
the same weight of material received, which can be used for 
articles in our catalogue. 

Now, more than ever, it pays to deal at Brandon Woollen 
Mills. Mail coupon today to start you on the road to bigger 
and better values. 


YOU TOO can have blan- f 
kets and household goods by ' 
saving your old woollens at 
small cost. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 

and receive our free cata¬ 
logue plus a coupon for 25 
lbs. of woven woollens as an 
introductory offer. 


I BRANDON, MANITOBA 

Please send me your free catalogue plus a coupon for 25 lbs. woven 
woollens. 

Name. 

Address.. 


(Please Print) 
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TOWN. 

I_ 


..PROV.. 


You would be surprised at the number of 
women who earn extra money for themselves 
knitting Mary Maxim Sweaters for others. 

Tourists, sportsmen or storekeepers unable 
to buy these sweaters ready-made, will pay 
knitters like yourself a handsome profit for 
your work. 

Mary Maxim Sweater patterns come in a 
wide variety of original designs in sizes 4-44. 
For best results knit with dependable Mary 
Maxim wool. This strong, shrink-resistant, 
colorfast wool made from 90% New Zealand 
long fibred wool and 10% native wool is 
available at most wool dealers. 

Visit your local dealer today and begin 
turning idle hours into profits. 

If no dealer in your area, mail coupon to 
the nearest branch. 

I-1 

I MISS MARY MAXIM [ 

■ Box 1424, Dauphin, Man. ■ 

• Box 1424, Paris, Ontario j 

I Please send complete information on | 
1 knitting Mary Maxim Sweaters. I en- ■ 

} close 15c for full color catalogue. ' 

I NAME. I 


LADIES! 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
Knitting and Selling 

POPULAR 

MARY MAXIM 
SWEATERS 


Now Many Wear 

FALSE TEETH 

With More Comfort 

FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To 
eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH on your plates. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug counter. 


ARTHRITIC PAIR 

Don’t suffer night and day—with dull, 
wearisome aches—or sharp, stabbing 
pains. Lead an active life again. Take 
Templeton’s T-R-C’s, Canada’s largest- 
selling proprietary medicine specially 
made to bring longed-for relief to sufferers 
from arthritic or rheumatic pain. T-12-4 

TEMPLETON’S T-R-C’s 


3 


DELIGHTFUL GO-DAY CRUISES 

TO THE WEST INDIES 


FROM $495 UP 
FROM NEW YORK 
CALLING AT 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico 
ST. THOMAS, Virgin Islands 
LA GUAIRA, Venezuela 
CURAgAO, N.W.I. 
CRISTOBAL, Canal Zone 
KINGSTON, Jamaica 
PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti 
HAVANA, Cuba 

In addition January 18th cruise calls at 
Fort do France, Martinique. February 9 
cruise cells at Pert of Spain, Trinidad 
and March 2 cruise cells at Barbados, 
British West Indies. 

Full information on itineraries 
from your travel agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 


EMPRESS 
OF SCOTUND 

JAN.18-FEB.9-MAR.2 





Picfz'Up Pi 


(eces 

Interesting work for leisure moments in the New Year 
by ANNA LOREE 


Design No. K-4272 

Smooth fitting knitted blouse 
designed without bulk. Styled 
on tailored lines to wear with a 
suit. Round neckline is finished 
in picot-like stitch, and fastened 
with small zipper closure to pre¬ 
vent stretching. Yoke has small 
pretty pattern for soft feminine 
touch, ribbed effect on sleeves 
and bodice. Materials: Coats’ 
Best Six Cord Mercer-Crochet 
No. 10, you will need nine balls. 
Knitting needles Nos. 14 and 
12. Design No. K'4272. Price 10 
cents. 


Design No. PC-4797 

Smart crocheted clutch bag makes 
pretty accessory for afternoon or eve¬ 
ning. Has carrying handle which can 
be slipped over wrist. Bag and handle 
are lined with buckram to give firm¬ 
ness. Fasten bag with eye-catching 
brilliant button for elegance. Ma¬ 
terials: Clark’s Anchor Pearl Cotton, 
size 5—8 balls black. Milward’s Ship 
Brand Steel Crochet Hook No. 4. 
Large jeweled button, 14 yard each of 
buckram and lining material. Design 
No. PC-4797. Price 10 cents. 


Pineapple popcorn 
design pot holder, hot 
plate mat, napkin 
holder. Crochet in 
bright kitchen colors. 
Materials: Clark’s An¬ 
chor Pearl Cotton size 5 
(4 balls first color and 
3 balls second color) 
or use Clark’s Anchor 
Cronita — 2 balls first 
color and 2 balls second 
color. Also required: 
wire napkin holder 5 
inches diameter, asbes¬ 
tos hot plate mat 8^4 
inches in diameter, bone 
ring, 3 yards ribbon Va 
inch wide, Milward’s 
Steel Crochet Hook No. 
7. Design No. PD-420. 
Price 10 cents. 


Design No. 6074 

Plexagon motifs form 
design of this simply 
crocheted bedspread. A 
prized possession for 
homemaker or a gift 
cherished by special 
friend or relative. Single « 
size spread (72 by 105 
inches) requires 120 
balls Clark’s Anchor Cro¬ 
nita (white or ecru) 
double size spread (90 
by 105 inches) requires 
167 balls. Use Milward’s 
Ship Brand Steel Cro¬ 
chet Hook No. 7. Design 
No. 6074. Price 10 cents. 

Address orders to The 
Country Guide Needle¬ 
work Department, 290 
Vaughan Street, Winni¬ 
peg 2, Manitoba. 



Design No. PD-420 
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by NANCY M. BETTESWORTH 




Diagram I 


a good size to handle. Make the nose 
and mouth as clear-cut as you can, 
and make fairly deep hollows for the 
eyes. Diagram I shows a side view of 
this plasticine base. 

Next, give this base a thin coating 
all over of Vaseline. Be sure every hol¬ 
low and shaping is covered, as this is 


Diagram II 


to prevent the mask from sticking to 
the plasticine. 

Now take your tissue paper and cut 
it-up into tiny pieces. Place a layer of 
these over the Vaseline. Make them 
overlap so that the base is quite 
covered. With a blunt pencil gently 
press the paper into the hollows of the 
eyes and along the shape of the nose 
and mouth. When all the plasticine is 
hidden by paper, put a thin coat of 
mucilage over this. Diagram II shows 
how it will look. 

Repeat this with layers of paper 
and mucilage until you have eight 
layers of paper, and end with a paper 
layer, leaving this top one without a 
coat of mucilage. 

Put the whole thing aside for 24 
hours to dry. Do not be impatient, for 
the more it has dried the stronger your 
mask will be. 

When it is quite hard and dry, 
gently remove the plasticine. You may 


serve them plenty of 


CORN SYRUP 


CROWN BRAND CORN SYRUP 

(Ai£ccc(>uA ... <t 


jOn hot or cold cereals, -jj 

as a spread on bread or toast, 
as a topping on pancakes and waffles, 
as a dessert by itself, as a sauce ^ 
on puddings and ice cream. 
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GILLETT'S 


GILLETT'S 

100% PURE 


B rightly colored slippers, 

dressed up with ties or ribbons, 
embroidery dr tinkling bells, 
make an attractive gift for a child of 
any age. They are appreciated more if 
they are made of sturdy material and 
stitched so that they will wear well. 

The greatest difficulty in making 
slippers is to attach the sole to the 
upper so that the stitching doesn’t 
break away after a few wearings. I 
have found a method that does away 
with frequent restitchings. 

The backs of a pair of worn men’s 
leather mitts, if they are in good con¬ 
dition, or an old leather purse will 
make good soles for slippers for a 
child of five or six. Make a pattern for 
a sole that is an inch larger all around 
than the child’s foot. Then cut out 
two leather soles. 

To make the inner soles use layers 
of heavy material taken from an old 
coat, jacket or overalls. Make a pat¬ 
tern that is slightly larger than the 
child’s foot and cut out four or six 


SOAP FOR 
ONLY 1/ 

A BAR 


Leftover fats and grease, some lye, 
and a little of your time are all that 
are needed to make top-quality soap 
for a cost of only about Id for a 
large bar! There are several meth¬ 
ods which may be followed; the best 
will be found on the back of Gillett’s 
Lye tins. There are, of course, many 
other uses for lye around the home 
including: 

SLOW DRAINS 

Simply pour down 2 tablespoons of 
Gillett’s Lye followed by a cup of 
hot water. Allow to stand for 30 
minutes. Repeat if necessary. To 
keep drains free-flowing, use 2 table¬ 
spoons of Gillett’s each week. 

CLEANING STOVES 

* 

Lye is the natural enemy of the 
greasy dirt that can gather on and 
in stoves. Scrub with a stiff brush 
and a solution of 2 tablespoons of 
lye in a gallon of water. 

FRESHENING 

REFRIGERATORS 

Just half a teaspoon of lye in a pail 
of water used to wash inside will 
remove grease and fats, and keep 
your refrigerator fresh-smelling, 
sweet and sanitary. 

GLF.233 


The smooth, chocolate-rich flavour of famous 
delicious fry’s cocoa is just as tempting in your 
baking as it is in your cup! 

For your FREE copy of FRY’s famous 
Recipe Book, write to: fry-cadbury ltd., 

DEPT. CG, MONTREAL, QUE. 


For cooking ... baking 
or beverage making. 


COT ooipiekC 

SOl£ _ 


■AKFASt 


insoles. Stitch the layers together to 
make two thick inner soles. Place an 
inner sole on each leather sole then 
fold the edge of the leather up over 
the material. Being careful not to sew 
through to the bottom of the slipper, 
stitch the edge of the leather to the 
insole. Heavy duty or linen thread 
and fairly close, even stitches are 
essential. 

Add crocheted or felt tops, sewing 
them to the insoles along the same 
line as the leather sole. Last of all put 
in inner soles to match or contrast 
with the uppers. These are easiest to 
attach when the slipper is turned in¬ 
side out. You will find the soles of 
these slippers will not need restitching. 
—Mrs. L. Jacobsen. V 

To keep frost from forming on win¬ 
dows in winter rub the inside of the 
panes with a solution of one ounce of 
glycerine to one pint of rubbing 
alcohol. 


WIN 


A NEW 3-SPEED 


6 Bikes to Win — Boys’ and Girls' Models 

All you do is complete this sentence: “I like 
, Sunny Boy because . . in ten words or less. 

\ Print answer on coupon below, and send with 

^ package top from SUNNY BOY CEREAL or 
\A front panel from ROSEBUD READY-MIX PAN- 
la CAKE FLOUR. Entries will be judged for neat- 
11 ness and expression. Winners will be notified 
by mail, and all names of winners will be pub- 
L| lished at end of contests. One bike prize each 
Ilf month for six months, so send entries often 
III with enclosure from SUNNY BOY CEREAL or 
/J- ROSEBUD PANCAKE FLOUR. These contests 

are open to everyone ex- _ 

cept employees of Sunny 
Boy Ltd., their advertising 
agency and their families. 


MAIL 

Postal 


HINTS TO 
HELP YOU WIN 


You may use words or expressions like these: I like Sunny 

Boy because it is made from the world’s finest grains . . . 

it is healthful, tasty, nourishing ... it makes lovely muffins ^ mVTjk 

and cookies . . . it’s blended just right . . . it’s easy to § 

prepare and economical . . . it’s a breakfast that takes ^ 

you through to noon . . . it’s good for children and k 

grown-ups too! W -*^ ^**--»** * 

YOU CnN WIN— Send Your Entry Todayl 

— --gyj, along dotted line 

SUNNY BOY LTD. Complete this sentence in 

CAMROSE, ALBERTA 10 words or less — "I like 

^ Sunny Boy because . . 


Help Nature To Fight Them Off 

Medical Science denies there is any such 
thing as a cure for colds — only Nature 
herself can do it. So when baby*s sniffles, or 
stuffy breathing warn you of a cold*s 
presence — cooperate at once with Nature. 

See that baby is kept warm, gets plenty 
of sleep and take extra care that the bowels 
are thoroughly cleared of harmful wastes. 
To do this without upsetting baby*s whole 
system and further weakening it, try Baby's 
Own Tablets. Mild, yet act promptly in 
getting rid of irritating materials that make 
baby restless and feverish. 

One Nova Scotia Mother says: **My baby 
of 26 months caught a nasty cold so I tried 
Baby*s Own Tablets and she threw this cold 
off quicker than ever before, I certainly am 
for Baby*s Own Tablets from now on.** 
Equally good for restlessness and peevish¬ 
ness resulting from irregularity at teething 
time, for constipation, digestive upsets and 
other minor infant troubles. Taste good and 
are easy to take! Get a package today. 


when soot is spilled on carpets or 
rugs, sprinkle dry salt over the spots. 
It can then be swept away without 
smearing. 

« ft » 

Don’t shake your electric toaster to 
get the crumbs out as this may harm 
the heating apparatus. Instead, use a 
small, soft paint brush to brush out 
the crumbs; it will easily reach the 
inner parts of the toaster.—L.P.B. V 


Name, 


Address. 


Contest No. G4 
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Bias uniJrr*arin inbct 


1380 


No. 1380—Easy fitting cluster, dress or robe for 
work or lounging. Versatile style can be sleeve¬ 
less, short length, with or without tie belt and 
with variety bf trim. Button front makes it easy 
to slip on. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 
requires 5% yards 36-inch fabric without nap. 
Price 35 cents. 


No. 1356—Reach or stretch as you please in a 
dress with arm-free design. Bias under-arm inset 
gives, with movement, and comes neatly back to 
place when arms are relaxed. Comfortable, well 
fitting house or afternoon dresses can be made 
with this feature. Designed for shorter mature 
figure. Two-piece slightly flared skirt, dolman 
sleeves. Sizes I2V2, 14 y 2 , I6V2, 18 y 2 , 20y2, 22y2, 
24%. Size 18y2 requires 4y8 yards 36-inch ma¬ 
terial (view 1) or 4y4 yards 36-inch material 
(view 2). Price 35 cents. 


No. 1438—Crinoline style lace trimmed slip for 
a young miss to wear with party clothes. Fullness 
set in at sides or softly gathered around waist. 
Camisole style top. Suggested materials: chrom- 
spun taffeta, paper nylon, broadcloth. Sizes 7, 8, 
10, 12, 14 years. Size 10 requires 3y2 yards 36- 
inch fabric without nap. Price 35 cents. 


1358 


All patterns are printed with instructions in Eng¬ 
lish, French and German. 

State size and nuinher for each pattern. 

Note price, to he included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide 
Pattern Service, Winnipeg 2, IVfan., or direct 
from your local dealer. 


No. 1358—Dainty apron with matching pretty 
oven mitt for household tasks. Three-piece flared 
style trimmed with matching or contrasting bias 
tape and gently gathered ruffle. Plainer waist- 
style pattern included. Cood bazaar items. Sizes: 
small, medium, large. Medium size requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material (view 1), and 2 yards 
(view 2). Price 35 cents. 
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H OW the wind whistles as you whizz 
down snowy hills and strawstacks 
on a sleigh or toboggan! Sometimes you 
have to lean over to one side or roll off 
your sleigh to avoid crashing into a tree 
or stump, but that only adds to the fun. 
There are fewer strawstacks for sliding 
now that the farmers use combines. In 
the hilly parts of the country boys and 
girls have many favorite sliding places. 
When the day becomes chilly they gladly 
return to the warmth of the house. 

Here is an indoor game to play at 



home or at school, called “Musical Shoe.” You need a gramophone or someone 


to play the piano for this game. Players stand in a circle and pass a shoe from 
one person to the next while the, music plays. As soon as the music stops, the 


person holding the shoe must drop out of the game. The game goes on until 
only one player is left, and he is the winner. No one must throw or grab the 
shoe. While the music is going on, each player 
must take the shoe handed to him. He refuses 
the shoe if the music has stopped. 



The Runaway Toys 

by Mary Grannan 

HE little black scottie dog lay on 
the hearth rug, and watched his 
little mistress. She was whirling her 
Christmas doll around, around and 


when the house slept, he was going to 
carry the toys to the playhouse at foot 
of the garden. Kitty didn’t play in the 
house in the winter. He could unhook 
one of the windows. He knew, also, 
that he could get out through the 
cellar window, near the furnace. 



Kitty’s lips trembled in an effort to 
keep back her tears. “My toys have 
run away. Mum.” 

“What?” said Mother. “What did 
you say?” 

“My toys have run away,” repeated 
Kitty. 

“Nonsense,” said Mother. “Your toys 
couldn’t run away.” 

Tearfully, Kitty told her mother 
about her empty room and book¬ 
shelves. “I haven’t taken care of them,” 
she sobbed. “I pulled the eyes off my 
teddy bear, and I tore my Books, I 
twisted the arms off my doll, and I 
stepped on my train. I know they’ve 
all run away and left me.” 

Mother rai.sed her eyebrows. She 
knew that the toys couldn’t have run 
away, but she also knew that her little 
girl was, feeling guilty about her abuse 
of the tilings that had been given to 
her. “I take it that you’re sorry for the 
way you’ve used your toys and books,” 
she said. 

Kitty nodded. “I am. I loved my 
toys, but wasn’t kind to them. I wish 


I could tell them so. I wish I could 
tell them that I’d take care of them, 
always, after this.” 

Scottie barked, and jumped from 
his basket under the kitchen table. He 
caught the skirt of Kitty’s dress by 
his teeth and tried to pull her toward 
the door. 

“Scottie knows something about 
this,” said Mother. “Let’s go with 
him.” 

They followed the little dog to the 
playhouse. They found the toys in a 
heap on the floor. “It must have taken 
him all night to do this,” said Mother. 

Scottie barked in agreement. Kitty 
laughed happily. “I’m glad you did it, 
Scottie. You tried to stop me when I 
tore my pretty book, but I wouldn’t 
stop. I’m ashamed, Scottie. I’ll keep 
the promise I made in the kitchen. 
Will you lielieve me, and help me to 
take my toys back to the house?” 

Scottie’s answer was to pick up the 
teddy bear and dash for the kitchen 
door. He had begun his task of re¬ 
turning the runaway toys. V 


around, by the arm. The little black 
dog growled, as much as to say, 
“Don’t do that, you’ll break your doll.” 

Kitty understood. “I’ll do it if I 
like,” she said. “It’s my doll. I got it 
for Christmas from Aunt Jane. I can 
do what I like with it.” She whirled it 
more violently than ever. The cord 
that held the doll’s arms together, 
broke. The body of the doll went 
flying across the room, to land behind 
the chesterfield. “Oh,” cried Kitty, 
angrily, “now see what you’ve done? 
You made me break my doll. Well, I 
don’t care. I have another doll.” 

She tossed the little rubber arm 
that she held to the floor, and went to 
the bookcase. Kitty was going to read 
one of her Christmas books. She chose 
a large picture book, and began to 
turn its pages. She paused at picture 
of Little Bo Peep. “I think I’ll cut you 
out for a paper doll,” she said. She 
ripped the page from the book and 
went in search of the scissors. She 
could not find them, and angrily 
squeezed the page, and tossed it into 
the fire. The scottie dog growled 
again. 

“Keep still, Scottie,” she said, “it’s 
my book, and I can do as I please 
with it. If you don’t believe me. I’ll 
show you. I’ll tear out Little Boy Blue 
and Jack Horner and Old Mother 
Hubbard.” She did. 

The little black dog left the room. 
He could stand no more. Ever since 
Christmas, when Kitty had received 
many delightful gifts, he had seen 
them destroyed, one by one. The little 
blue music box would no longer make 
music. The jack-in-the-box no longer 
jumped up and down. His springs 
were broken. The teddy bear’s shining 
button eyes had been pulled from his 
cheerful chubby face, and were lost. 
The caboose of the train had dis¬ 
appeared, and the engine was sadly 
in need of repair. 

Scottie was going to teach Kitty a 
lesson. He was going to hide every 
toy and book that she owned. He laid 
his plans very carefully. That night. 


Stealthily and quietly he worked. He 
took the eyeless teddy bear first, then 
the armless doll. After these, he car¬ 
ried the books, the rag doll, the panda, 
the monkey - on - the - stick, and the 
music box. He had more trouble with 
the doll’s trunk and bed than any of 
the other toys, but he managed. The 
doll dishes took considerable time. 
There were so many of them. 

Scottie was determined that he 
w'ould leave no playthings behind. 
The grey flannel elephant was easily 
transported by its trunk, and the 
velvet cat was carried by its tail. He 
rolled the ball to the garden, but he 
carried the spinning top. The doll’s 
chair slipped from his mouth as he 
was going down the stairs. It clattered 
to the bottom, making a great din. 
Scottie held his breath. He was sure 
the household ' would awake, and 
come in search of the noise. He 
waited. There was no sound of any¬ 
one coming. It was almost dawn be¬ 
fore he finished his tiresome task. He 
then went to his basket under the 
kitchen table, and fell asleep. 

When Kitty woke that morning, 
and looked about her room, she 
couldn’t make out for a moment why 
it looked so empty. Then she realized 
that her toys were gone. The doll’s 
bed and the doll, which she had left 
near the window, were missing. So 
was the teddy bear from the window 
seat. She ran to her toy box. It was 
empty. Her books were not on the 
bookshelves. A strange fear clutched 
at her heart. Her mother would surely 
know what had happened. She went 
down stairs, but her mother said 
nothing about the missing toys. 


Sketch Pab 

No. 47 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 
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F lying in a light plane over the 
winter woods offers an unmatched 
opportunity to study and .sketch the 
large game animals. The naked trees, 
with no leaves to hinder the view 
from above, the blanket of snow 
against which even the ashy-colored 
Canada lynx stands out in bold re¬ 
lief, make it possible to study the 
animals in detail in a way not often 
possible when on foot. 

On many occasions, pilot friends 
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notes. Watercolors freeze immediately. 
The vibration of the light plane com¬ 
bined with the cramped quarters have 
made me stick to pencil or charcoal. 

Flying is expensive so you must 
be prepared to make the simplest out¬ 
line possible that will still get down 
essential facts. It is a waste of time 
in these notes to put in anything that 
can be done or seen on foot. Do not 
attempt to add any indications of 
background color or detail in the 
drawing. Make wTitten notes on these 


Kitty was quiet during breakfast. 
She ate almost nothing. “Aren’t you 
feeling well, Kitty?” asked her mother. 

“Yes, Mum, I’m feeling fine,” the 
little girl went on. “Are you going to 
houseclean my room today?” 

“NOi” laughed Kitty’s mother. “I 
cleaned the whole house before 
Christmas. I won’t be housecleaning 
again until .spring. Why, dear?” 


with whom I have flown have circled 
in a tight spiral above family groups 
of moose or caribou so that I could 
make close and detailed notes on color, 
shape and movement. 

The kind of sketch most useful at 
such times is the simple line sketch 
shown above, with added notes on 
color areas, background, time of day, 
sunny or overcast, etc. It is far too 
cold in a plane to attempt rough color 


things but be sure you are judging 
them conectly. For instance, suppose 
a moose is standing beside a spruce 
grove. A moose is dark against the 
snow, but perhaps the light falling on 
his back makes it appear lighter than 
the dark spruces beside him. If this is 
so, make a note of it.- These are the 
sort of notes, made on the spot, that 
are beyond price when you come to 
paint a picture. V 
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Night with No Moon 

Continued from page 12 

else? And they’d be around fast—the 
Pacific bottom currents don’t give 
you more than a couple of days before 
they break the best boat in two. 

One thing I told myself as I turned 
in. This time it would be different. 
This time we’d play my way. Maybe 
that would help make up for the 
past . . . 

I ’D just finished shaving the next 
morning when ihe desk phoned 
and said there was someone to see 
me. “Tell him I’ll be right down,” I 
said. 

“Yes, Mr. O’Rourke,” the clerk 
said. “Only it’s a she not a he.” 

Anita—instead of Pop? I put on the 
one good suit I possessed and went 
down. It wasn’t Pop Whalen’s daugh¬ 
ter. It was a girl I’d never seen be¬ 
fore, a tall blonde who looked as if 
she might have been beautiful if 
she’d cared enough. 

“Frank O’Rourke?” She didn’t 
know me, either; I could tell by the 
quizzical look in her eyes. “I’m Ginnie 
Harris.” 

Someone had put a nickel in the 
jukebox in the cafe that adjoined the 
lobby. Hi, Nellie! Ho, Nellie! Ho, the 
Nellie B! Maybe it was that song— 
Hank’s song. Maybe it was the look 
the clerk had given me the night 
before. Maybe it was just that after 
so many years of it, you feel you’d like 
to dish some dirt back for a change. 
And you know—somehow you know— 
your chance is coming. 

Ginnie said: “You knew my part¬ 
ner, Hank Maroni.” 

“Your partner!” 

“Yes. I joined with him four years 
ago.” She saw my look and smiled. 
“I handled the business end of things.” 

Maybe Hank had told her how he 
got himself a boat. Maybe he hadn’t. 
All I knew was Ginnie hadn’t come to 
talk over old times with me. 

I invited her to breakfast — until 
further notice, I could still charge 
that to the hotel bill — and Ginnie 
talked business. Not that it made a lot 
of sense to me, but I knew it was 
leading to something. 

First she asked me if anyone had 
asked me to dive to the wreck of the 
Sea-Queen. When I shook my head, 
she asked would I if they did? I said 
I might—for enough money. Ginnie 
thought that one over. 

“That’s my boat now,” she said. 
“What’s on it belongs to me.” 

I didn’t ask the obvious so what? 
Ginnie said: “Everyone on the west 
coast knows you’re the one diver who 
might be able to go down to that boat. 
I’ll pay you not to.” She looked down 
at her coffee, and her face was white. 
“Mr. O’Rourke, if you’re curious. I’ll 
tell you why. I loved Hank. What¬ 
ever he did to you I don’t know, but 
I loved him. Whatever secret he had 
in that boat belongs to him. Don’t 
dive and I’ll pay you every cent you 
ever invested in the Sea-Queen. And 
I’ll put it in writing now.” 

I watched her, almost unbelieving¬ 
ly. When she had finished, her cool 
eyes looked up at me. “You may 
phone my bank and verify this. They 
will hold the money for you on the 
terms we’ve arranged.” 

There was just one thing she’d 
missed; and I couldn’t see any sense 


in not telling her. “What if they don’t 
ask me?” 

“But they will, Mr. O’Rourke.” 
Ginney stood up. “Last night a diver 
called Nooney went down. He’s dead 
—the bends, I think they call it.” 
She smiled. “I hope you’ll think I 
wanted Hank’s debts squared all the 
way around.” 

1 WAS still thinking in the hotel 
room when a knock came on the 
door. Pop Whalen this time, I thought, 
but I’d guessed wrong. It was Anita. 
“Hello, Frank,” she said. 

She’d been 18 the last time I saw 
her. Maybe now the eyes were a little 
older, but nothing else had changed. 
If I hadn’t known she’d wanted us to 
break up. I’d have thought that look 
in her eyes was a sort of pain—the kind 
a guy can know in his heart when 
laughter and windblown hair remind 
him of someone again. 

“Come on in,” I said. 

Anita hesitated. “Dad’s down¬ 
stairs—” 

“But you’re the soften-the-way com¬ 
mittee.” I hadn’t wanted to talk like 
that. Friends double-cross you. Once 
in a lifetime you get enough veterans’ 
credits to buy a boat. And you can’t 
hold it against a girl for wanting to 
call it quits. So maybe it was Nooney 
—or maybe it was that after six years, 
it has to come out somewhere. 

“Any other job your father would 
call in his Navy boys, maybe even 
some nice-talking civilian character 
who’d learned in a nice safe diving 
school. But a dirty rotten death-trap 
job that’s already killed one man—go 
get Frank O’Rourke! Remember him, 
Anita—the sucker? The softhead?” 

She kept on looking at me. She said 
steadily: “Maybe I’m making a mis¬ 
take again. Maybe you aren’t the 
Frank O’Rourke I was looking for.” 

“Maybe you’re sure right.” I went 
over to the phone and told them to 
send Pop up. 

I hadn’t wanted it to hit me like 
that again, but all of a sudden I was 
remembering too much. How I’d 
trusted Hank. How I’d loved her . . . 
Okay—now my turn had come to deal. 
If I played right, I had a last chance 
to get back into business again. If 1 
played right. . . . 

Pop had got a little greyer since 
I’d seen him last. We didn’t shake 
hands, and when I offered him a 
cigarette he shook his head. They sat 
in the two chairs waterfront hotels 
allow you, and I sat on the bed, and 
Pop Whalen got to the point. 

“You know why we’re here?” 

“You want another sucker to go 
down and prowl around the Sea- 
Queen?” 

“And we want him badly,” Pop 
said, in a clipped voice. “Enough to 
pay him well.” 

“And if he doesn’t live, you give 
the money to charity?” 

Pop got a little white. “That’s the 
chance he takes—like Nooney took it. 
He knew the score—but he had guts 
enough to try.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning nothing!” Pop yelled. 
Suddenly the fire died in him. 
“O’Rourke, I may have been wrong 
on a lot of points, but I haven’t got 
time to go into that now. Maybe we’ve 
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Yes Sir! When they 
pay bills or send 
money for anything they always use 


POSY OFFICE 
MONEY ORDERS 

They know how SAFE Post Office money orders 
are and how easy to cash. And, of course, so 
simple to procure from the Rural Mail Courier 
or the local Post Office.-lt's the GUARANTEED 
SAFE way to SEND MONEY BY MAIL. 
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Take advantage of convenient 
Post Office C.O.D. 

CANADA POST OFFICE 
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The wise mother doesn't lose a moment. 
At the first sign of a cough due to a 
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got 24 hours left—maybe not. I’ll give 
you the score briefly. 

“Navy Intelligence was chasing 
Maroni the night his boat went down. 
All I can tell you is we want to know 
what’s on that boat. We have a ship 
lying anchor over the spot the Sea- 
Queen sank. We’ve got all the best 
equipment in the world there—all any 
diver needs. Now we need a man.” 

The Navy Intelligence business 
belted me one. I tiled not to show it. 

“You know the chances of getting 
down there alive. Nooney—” 

“You can’t think of Nooney—what 
good does it do him? Frank, look!” 
For a minute he was like the old Pop 
I knew. “You went 90 before—it isn’t 
much further. Some divers can do 
it—some can’t—” He saw my look and 
his tone changed to its former flat¬ 
ness. “I’m not pleading. We’ll pay you 
$1,000 to try. Ten thousand if you do 
the job. You have to make up your 
mind now.” 

“Okay,” I said. “The first thousand, 
please.” 

I gave that to the hotel clerk, got a 
receipt, went out to Pop’s car. None 
of us talked a lot. We all rode in front, 
Anita in the center. It was a small car 
and we were crowded. Maybe that’s 
what made it hard to speak. 

I tried once. “The minute anything 
goes wrong down there, Tm coming 
up. You lose a thousand bucks of tax¬ 
payers’ money.” 

“Sometimes it’s worth it,” Pop 
said, his eyes hard ahead, “just to 
prove you were right about some¬ 
thing.” 

It hurt—a lot. Somewhere in those 
six years or so I’d got to figuring that 
somebody owed me something for 
something. I set my own mind again. 
Well, that’s how I was going to play 
it. Oh, sure. I’d make a good show for 
Pop—and the thousand dollars—and 
then I was going right back to collect 
from Hank’s girl, Ginnie. I didn’t owe 
any of them anything. This time I 
was in business for me. 

That’s what I thought. Maybe I 
hadn’t counted on a lot of things. Like 
the Navy fellows they had lined up on 
the big diving tug—young guys like 
Hank and I had been once. And they 
were looking at me like I hadn’t seen 
anyone look since that big job during 
the war—when Pop had brought me 
home. OAjhi/, suckers, you’ll get the 
hero-worship out of your eyes soon 
enough! That’s what I was saying in 
my heart, but it wasn’t convincing 
enough. 

T he sky was overcast and a stiff 
breeze blew off the sea. The people 
on that boat were as nervous as a 
bunch of kids. I met the tug captain, 
the second engineer, a guy in civvies 
from Naval Intelligence. They were all 
looking at me as if I was the world’s 
last diver and their last hope. It didn’t 
help any that Anita had come along. 

“If you’ll come this way, Mr. 
O’Rourke—” It was Siddell, the fellow 
from Naval Intelligence. “Weather 
office says we haven’t much chance of 
escaping a squall. It might mean we’ll 
have to work through the night. 
We’ll start by my telling you what to 
look for.” 

We went down to the captain’s 
cabin, and a galley boy brought us 
coffee. Siddell put a blueprint on the 
table. “Here’s an exact drawing of 
the Sea-Queen. If you study it, Mr. 
O’Rourke, it’ll save time when you’re 
down.” 


I pushed it away. For some guys, 
a boat can be like a girl—a dream you 
remember always. I caught the 
puzzled look in Siddell’s eyes. Behind 
me I heard old Pop cough. 

“Guess I forgot to tell you, Siddell. 
He used to own the Sea-Queen.” 

“Oh!” The Intelligence man looked 
anything but perturbed. “You knew 
we were chasing Maroni. Do you 
know why?” 

“I’d like to.” 

“We think he was in touch with 
foreign agents,” Siddell said. “You 
know we have not got the world’s 
largest submarine fleet? An almost 
foolproof way of passing on informa¬ 
tion to potential enemies could be 
worked off our shore waters—if the 
information was relayed to sub¬ 
marines.” I was getting confused 
about all the things Siddell expected 
me to know, but it was interesting 
listening. “We’ve had Maroni tagged 
for a long time. He was even sympa¬ 
thetic during the war—when danger 
makes strange bedfellows. No use go¬ 
ing into details, but we think he was 
making contact along the coast here. 
If you can find any documents down 
there—anything that looks like it might 
have been used to help a power un¬ 
friendly to us—well, you know why we 
want it. There are a lot more people 
like Maroni still at large—he didn’t 
work alone.” 

He sure didn’t. There was Ginnie 
Harris, for instance, the blonde who’d 
offered me a lot of money not to go 
down. An hour before it had seemed 
simple enough. Get the mostest doing 
the leastest. Now it had something to 
do with the flag that had flown so 
proudly on our ships during the war. 
A flag I’d loved because it meant that 
under it, a guy had a chance. . . . 

I was thinking maybe I understood 
why Nooney had come to me—to see 
if I would dive. And when he’d gone 
down, maybe it was only because 
somebody had to. I looked at Pop and 
managed a tight smile. “Taxpayers’ 
money,” I said. “Let’s go up.” 

T he kids from the Navy were ready 
and waiting. Pop was still teaching 
’em right. The mixing tank was ready 
—you need both oxygen and helium 
for that kind of diving—the 200 pounds 
of gear laid out. From force of habit, 
I checked everything—the compressor, 
the decompression chamber, the intake 
and exhaust valves. It’s not necessary 
—just gives you a feeling of reassur¬ 
ance. 

“Twenty minutes a dive, that’s all,” 
the captain said when I was pulling 
on the rubber gloves. “If you’re in 
trouble—” 

I felt like telling him that, at 636 
feet, if I was in trouble. I’d probably 
come up with my head all jellied. In¬ 
stead, I put on the forward part of the 
helmet, touched the phone switch with 
my chin to see how it fit. Anita came 
over. 

“Frank, has it been quite a while 
since you dived far? I mean—does it 
make a difference when you’re out of 
practice—” 

“I dunno,” I said. “If it does. I’ll 
tell you in my next reincarnation.” 

“All right, go down there feeling 
that way!” Anita choked. “You said it 
back at the hotel—softhead!” 

I was aware of her running back to 
the rail, of her father’s set face staring 
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at me; then I gave the captain the 
signal and went ovei'. The water 
pushed the clammy rubber of the suit 
against my body. At six fathoms 1 ad¬ 
justed the exhaust valve. 

“How’s it in the mixing tank?” I 
called up to the captain. 

“Pressure’s okay.” His voice shat¬ 
tered inside the helmet. 

“Okay. I’m going down fast.” 

The smoothing iron that was the 
tug disappeared into the greyness 
iibove. Synthetic air warmed my face. 
Every 15 fathoms I checked with the 
captain. You have to watch too fast a 
descent. At 100 fathoms, the pressure 
on my body was 20 tons to the scjuare 
inch. That’s where the helium comes 
in. The average diver can’t go over 
50 fathoms; the pressure forces too 
much air into his lungs and when he 
comes up, the nitrogen shoots all the 
way into his brain—and that’s it. Mixed 
with helium, though, the body can 
dispose of it—providing nothing goes 
wrong. At that depth, the slightest 
decrease in pressure would finish a 
diver so fast he wouldn’t even be able 
to call over the phone. 

I hadn’t intended to touch the 
wreck—not when I left the hotel. But 
after Siddell’s talk, something greater 
than all the bitterness of six years was 
inside me. What kind of game had 
Maroni played all his life? How far 
did it go back? Down in the cabin I 
was pretty sure I’d find the answer—if 
I could make it. 

“104 .. . 105!” The strain was tell¬ 
ing on the captain.. “O’PiOurke, you’re 
nearly on it!” 

I closed the exhaust a fraction and 
breathed deep, the worst headache 
I’d ever had pounding in on me. It 
was almost pitch black down there, 
but the big torch cut a circle on the 
dim side of what had once been the 
Sea-Queen. 

I began prowling. The door of the 
, engine room was swinging open and 
shut with the ocean currents. Walking 
along the deck was like walking into a 
headwind. I’d been lucky—down okay 
and right on the nose of the Queen. 
I had just time to make fast a living 
line and spot the hole in the side of 
the ship when the captain’s voice told 
me—urgently—it was time to be com¬ 
ing up. 

I almost didn’t hear him because I’d 
seen something that told me, without 
anything else needed, that Siddell was 
right. Hank Maroni had never hit the 
rocks. True, the Sea-Queen was 
wedged in a crevice—but the jagged 
hole in her side had been blown from 
within—not from without! It looked 
like a torpedo from inside had hit her! 
Maybe an explosion in the engine 
room—maybe a deliberate sabotage— 

“O’Rourke! Are you all right?” 

The captain’s voice was almost a 
buzz. H was time to come up. 

I SAT in the sun and Anita sat on a 
deck chair opposite. It was almost 
sunset, two hours since I’d come up, 
and/after that brief burst of warming 
light, the sky was closing in again. In 
the grey murk, Anita’s eyes looked as 
grey as the sea. Her father and Siddell 
were at the far end of the deck, talk¬ 
ing. With the evening roll of the 
Pacific, they came toward us. 

“You know we want you to go dovm 
again,” Siddell said. “After tonight 
there’s no telling. But you know the 
oddsr 


I knew them. If there was any 
helium left in my bloodsti'eam, the 
second dive would finish me. I 
thought Pop looked tired and old. I 
felt tired and old. 

“I got a story to tell you,” I said, 
“before I dive again. I dunno what 
went wrong once, or where Hank 
Maroni fits in yet, but I’d like to tell 
you. 

I told them of my boyhood in an 
orphanage without a dad. I told them 
why I joined the Navy, the dream I’d 
had of building a big salvage business. 
I told them of Hank and the double- 
cross. I didn’t say anything of Anita 
calling it quits—or the way the Navy 
cut me cold on everything I bid on, 
but I guess from the way Pop looked 
down, he knew I was telling them that 
was the thing that really put me on 
the skids. Then I told them about 
Ginnie. 

That was the one thing nobody 
looked surprised about. Siddell 
smiled. “She was no more Maroni’s 
sweetheart than I was! We’ve been 
watching her, too—we knew .she was 
up to see you, O’Rourke.” He got up.' 
“If you insist on going down, I’ll tell 
you the rest later. If you don’t. I’m not 
going to hold it against you—”\ 

Anita cut between us. I think she 
was crying—it was too dark now to 
tell. “Frank—” 

“No,” I said. “If you have anything 
to tell me when I come up, that’s okay. 
This way, I have a feeling you’re be¬ 
ing sorry for me.” 

It was still okay going down. I al¬ 
most didn’t need the torch. I remem¬ 
bered every line of the old Sea-Queen. 
A hundred and fifty feet of seagoing 
boat, twin diesel engines, the galley 
hatch forward. ... It was tricky, that 
was all. Foul your lines around the 
generators—hit the exhaust. valve too 
hard— 

“Where are you now, Frank?” It 
was Siddell on the line. 

“I want to see what caused the 
explosion.” 

“Never mind! That doesn’t matter— 
we know he blew it up to keep us 
from searching the boat. We want to 
know what he had there that was so 
important. Find him—maybe you’ll 
find the answer.” 

Hank was in the cabin where we’d 
eaten our meals, rested, slept. It was 
hard to tell how he’d got trapped; my 
guess was the explosion came before 
he was expecting it. 

The headache was getting worse. 
And I was feeling strangely light- 
very, very, very light. . . . 

“O’Rourke!” Siddell again, rousing 
me. ... He kept talking, urging me. 
I kept flashing the torch over the 
cabin—nothing that he wanted—no 
maps—no documents— 

The Sea-Queen rose, like a dog try¬ 
ing to say hello to its master. The 
treacherous Pacific undercurrents were 
starting to work her. She settled back, 
rose gently again. It didn’t take much 
to foul those lines— 

“O’Rourke! You haven’t got much 
longer—” 

Siddell didn’t know the half of it. 
Time had run out for me in more ways 
than one. If I came up now, empty- 
handed, I’d have accomplished what? 
Nothing. I’d told them a pretty good 
story up there — a thousand dollars’ 
worth of story—maybe—but that wasn’t 
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enough to change the past. The | 
Queen heaved. 

My beam was resting on something 
that held^me like a magnet—the old 
homemade. phono-radio combination 
Hank had pieced together a long time 
ago. All of a sudden it came to me. 
No man in his right mind would 
scuttle a good boat because he carried 
papers or documents. But if that com¬ 
plicated record-player was a broad¬ 
casting unit that couldn’t be thrown 
overboard— 

“Siddell!” I was too light-headed 
now, too staggery on my feet. 
“Gimme one more minute—no, two. 
Time to get something loose here and 
up on the deck. I’ll fasten it to the line 
—then take me up. . . 

T here was music playing. “Hi, 
Nellie! Ho, Nellie! Ho—the Nellie 
B!” Then a jar of static and a cryptic 
voice—Hank’s voice—repeating some¬ 
thing unintelligible. I was on deck. 
There was still no moon. But I knew 
the face that was bending over me. 

“Frank—oh, Frank—” I could smell 
the spray from her hair and that first 
night was beginning again. 

“Was it what they wanted?” 

“Yes.” Her head nodded above me. 
“Mr. Siddell figured it at once. When 
you played a record at the normal 
speed, 78, it plays ordinary music. 
But when you set it at thirty-three and 
one-third, it broadcasts information on 
a short-wave band. Oh, Frank—” 

“How long?” I asked her. “That 
must have been why he double- 
crossed me. Figured to use the boat to 
make contact with submarines—” 

“Don’t you see?” Anita was crying. 
“They suspected him almost as soon 
as the war ended. But you two were 
partners. They had nothing definite— 
and we couldn’t speak. That was just 
the beginning. People tried to tell you 
Hank was no good—and you wouldn’t 
listen. We didn’t know how you were 
mixed up in it. When we began to 
guess that you weren’t, it was too 
late. Even then we weren’t sure. But 
Dad said if you ever had any sym¬ 
pathies that way, you’d never go 
down—not after that woman called 
on you. I—” 

Someone must have told her dad 
and the Intelligence man that I’d got 
around to talking again. Pop Whalen 
and Siddell came up on deck. I sat ! 
up. The night air from the sea had 
never tasted so good. 

Pop came forward and took my 
hand. “Frank, sometimes all of us 
have to be martyrs to freedom. It 
wasn’t easy on me, either — nor on 
Anita. Maybe you know that.” 

“I guess I know it.” It was hard to 
talk. 

“But there’s always another day.” 
Pop’s hand tightened around mine. 
“Siddell here tells me there’s more 
than one reward for good service. 
There’s always an old corvette or 
patrol boat that the Navy has to dis¬ 
pose of. Not all of them go on public 
auction—or to the highest bidder. Get 
it?” 

I was beginning to. Pop Whalen let 
go my hand. “If you young folks will 
excuse me pow. I’ll go smoke my 
cigar in peace.” 

“Good Lord” I could hear Siddell 
saying. “All these years and I never 
knew you smoked!” . 

And I could hear Pop’s chuckle. V 
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THE COUNTRY GUIDE 
BOOK DEPT. 
Winnipeg - Canada 
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^et’s Look 
Vt the Facts 

r A. M. STEWART 

T^HE large amount of stock being 
I imported into Canada in the past 
few years has become quite a 
rave concern to poultry breeders in 
)anada. The broiler industry depends 
ln)ost entirely on U.S. breeders for 
)undation stock; and during the past 
iree years, the top breeders of high 
roduction layers have been shipping 
1 and giving franchises to Canadian 
atcheries. 

I do not wish to imply that Cana- 
ian poultry is not good, but I do 
hink it could be better. The trend 
ow is that the Canadian egg pro- 
lucer, faced with higher costs in 
;quipment and labor, and a very un- 
avorable egg-feed ratio, looks to 
ietter stock as the most important 
neans of lowering his costs. We need 
)etter-bred stock, with higher consti- 
utional vigor, liveability and per- 
istency of lay. We must meet that 
lemand to regain the market for our 
tOck. 

A visit to any of the large breeding 
arms in the United States will show 
IS high as 150 to 200 pedigree mat- 
ngs, from which they produce their 
)wn stock. These birds are invariably 
rom stock that has been trap-nested 
n the pullet year, and are from the 
jest progeny - tested families. The 
jhicks or eggs offered to the trade are 
jnly one generation removed from 
this class of mating. This is an ex¬ 
pensive procedure, and is not war¬ 
ranted, unless sufficient volume of 
business is available. 

The popularity of the cross-bred on 
commercial egg farms has just one 
answer—Hybrid Vigor. Good ,cros.s- 
breds do not happen; they must have 
an inheritance of good breeding. If so, 
they will often out-lay and out-live 
the parent stock. The four highest 
hens of any breed in the 1954-55 egg- 
laying contests were a Barred Rock- 
R.I.R. cross. They had an average of 
328 eggs in 50 weeks. 

I believe we have gone to extremes 
in the so-called closed flock, where 
new blood has not been infused for 
many years. The greatest improve¬ 
ment in purebreds in the past few 
years is a direct out-cross within the 
breed. This has resulted in the same 
hybrid vigor and .constitutional im¬ 
provement enjoyed by the cross-breds. 
A perusal of the results in the Cali-, 
fornia and New York Random Sample 
Tests is a very outstanding example. 

Little has been added to our knowl¬ 
edge of the practical opportunity and 
problems inherent in crossing pure¬ 
breds. Forty-five years ago, one of 
America’s greatest practical scientists 
said in addressing the graduating class 
at Iowa State College: 

“I believe this is true. The farm 
stock, the cross-bred stock, have better 
vitality, are more fertile, are less 
preyed on by disease, and will pro¬ 
duce better than the average pure¬ 
bred. The question of stamina and 
constitutional vigor has a great deal 
to do with egg production, on the 
average. I believe we will get a higher 
egg yield from the crosses, than from 
the purebreds, due to greater consti¬ 
tutional vigor.” 

This case came from a practical 
poultryman who bred the world’s first 
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300 egg hen and the only cross-bred 
pen ever to win at Storrs. They estab¬ 
lished a record that stood for ten 
years. 

N or have we mtide the most of the 
improvement that can be, and is 
being, made with an out-cross from 
two purebred strains. When a very old 
man, Tom Barron of Catforth, Eng¬ 
land, was the guest of the World’s 
Poultry Congress in Cleveland, Ohio. 
He has been generally recognized as 
the world’s greatest Leghorn breeder, 
and could at one time win practically 
any contest in which he wished to 


enter. When asked how it was pos¬ 
sible for him to so far exceed anyone 
at that time and what was his pro¬ 
cedure in breeding, he said: “They 
were first crosses of two distinct 
strains, in whose blood lines I had 
achieved nickability, hybrid vigor and 
a fixed inheritance of persistency of 
lay, over a long period.” 

The much-mooted advice that we 
should bar importations is not a real¬ 
istic attitude. The public will demand 
good stock, even if it is imported. We 
bave the stock, but the amount is not 
great enough, nor is it far enough 
advanced to meet competition. 


We have produced in this country 
the very tops in poultry scientists. 
Unfortunately they left us for larger 
fields of endeavor. If one were to 
name the five greatest of all time, at 
least three were Canadian-born. 

The picture is not as bad as the 
critics would havp us believe. We 
simply did not meet the situation in 
time, but we will dp so. Most lessons 
are learned the hard way, but it must 
be borne in mind that existing con¬ 
ditions cannot be changed by distor¬ 
tion of facts, or even by wishful think¬ 
ing. V 





Discs are in floating gangs of six, providing 
flexibility necessary for uniform cultivation.. 
All models have patented Roto-Lift, the 
principle under which the discs ONLY are 
raised and lowered under complete control. 
Available in 15, 12 or 9-foot sizes. See yom: 
Massey-Harris dealer now'. 


Here’s a disc harrow which wiU save you 
many work horn's, cut costs and provide a 
more uniformly level seed bed. 

Recognized as the standard by which all 
others are judged, the 26 is remarkably 
sturdy and simple in design, assuring season 
after season of trouble-free performance. 


INVESTIGATE THESE OTHER MASSEY-HARRIS MACHINES 


New 316 Seed Drill with fluted runs, eliminates 
bunching, missing or skipping of seed. Constant 
height mechanical power lift or hydraulic lift. 
Available in 20, 24 and 28-run sizes. 


28 Trash King in 7-foot size is a heavy-duty 
cultivator for deep or shallow cultivation. De¬ 
signed for average-size tractors. Also 10 and 
12-foot sizes. ' 
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The Countby Guide 



a new or used truck— 
discuss your financing 
problems with our 
local manager. 


Fi4-226 


Farmers’ banking needs 
have been our special 
interest for over 88 years. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 



Your Farm 
implements 
last longer 
with 

CANADA CEMENT 


Well-planned concrete masonry / 

machine shed and garage with dry concrete 
floors help keep farm machinery in first-class 
running condition, saving time and money—and 
provide convenient space for servicing and repairs 
in all weathers. 

The 120-page book, "Concrete on the Farm” gives tested 
diagrams and instructions for every step—planning, mak¬ 
ing quality concrete and erecting all sorts of farm buildings 
and improvements—fire-proof, vermin-proof, hurricane- 
proof —permanent investments! 

Be sure to use Canada Cement—your guarantee of quality. 


Ask for the cement in the gray bag. 



Send for your free copy 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED A S 

Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. 

Please send free booklet "Concrete on the Farm”. 


Name- 


ddreis- 


The B.C. Milk War 

Continued from page 13 

Governor launched the one-man B.G. 
Royal Commission on Milk, with Mr. 
Justice J. V. Clyne as Commissioner, 
to inquire into all matters in relation 
to the production, marketing, and dis¬ 
tribution of whole milk in the prov¬ 
ince. 

After sitting a total of 71 days, call¬ 
ing 143 witnesses, hearing 55 briefs, 
viewing 408 exhibits, and pouring 
over 10,565 pages of evidence and 
argument, the Commissioner prepared 
his report, which was released Novem¬ 
ber 15. He included a bombshell of an 
unexpected sort, which brought the 
whole inquiry into the headlines of 
the metropolitan press. 

The main body of the Clyne Report 
contained 12 recommendations, which, 
to quote the Minister of Agriculture, 
should provide “a text-book for the 
dairy industry.” In considering these, 
it is well to remember that the Com¬ 
missioner confined his whole report to 
the question of Grade “A” milk. His 
recommendations appeared in the fol¬ 
lowing order: (1) The Statute. Pro¬ 
visions dealing with milk are now 
contained in seven Provincial Acts. 
All Provincial legislation dealing with 
the milk industry should be incor¬ 
porated in one statute: those pertain¬ 
ing to health safeguard should come 
under one agency, and be rigidly en¬ 
forced. (2) Price Control. Control of 
the producer price is necessary to 
maintain a healthy dairy industry, but 
consumer price controls are unwork¬ 
able and benefit no one. (3) Formula 
Pricing. The present method of fixing 
the producer price is unsatisfactory. 
Price should be determined by a for¬ 
mula, which recognizes changes in 
producer cdsts and money purchasing 
power, and contains a supply-deniand 
adjustment factor. (4) Producer 
Qualification. Only those farmers who 
produce good quality milk in con¬ 
formity with public health standards 
should share in the fluid,market. (5) 
Equalization between Producers. All 
producers of milk of equally good 
quality should have a proportionate 
share of the fluid requirements of the 
whole market. (6) Equalization be¬ 
tween Distributors. All distributors, 
co-operative and independent, should 
be required to pay producers an equal 
price for an equal product. (7) 
Methods of Equalization. A system of 
market-wide equalization is recom¬ 
mended, whereby the volume and 
value of all milk of identical quality 
received by all distributors, from all 
qualified producers of the area and 
sold for fluid consumption during any 
one period, is related to the value and 
volume of milk of the same quality, 
from the same producers, sold by 
these distributors for manufacturing 
purposes. If this proved to be un¬ 
workable, three more methods were 
suggested: (a) equalization by weight 
quotas, based on the proportion which 
the production of any one licensed 
producer, in any selected quota-form¬ 
ing period, bears to the production of 
all licensed producers in the same 
period; (b) equalization by percent¬ 
age quotas, in which a producer’s 
quota, expressed as a percentage, is 
fixed on the ratio that his deliveries 
during the quota-forming period bear 
to the total production of all licensed 
producers during that period; and 
(c) equalization by open market pool¬ 


ing, in which any distributor is 
quired to accept milk from ai^| 
licensed producer who wishes to sh^H 
to him, thereby eliminating any ne^H 
for a producer quota. (8) Fair rra(^H 
Practices. Distributors should be f(^| 
bidden to exert pressure on the pr^| 
ducer price by selling below cost, 
offering refrigerators, or display ai^| 
storage equipment, as bribes to g^^ 
business. (9) Right to Compete. T^| 
present restriction on the licensing 
distributors should be removed, ai^^ 
there should be no barriers to preve:^B 
a producer, or distributor, in one pa^| 
of the province, from selling milk 
another. (10) Pasteurization. Th^| 
should be made compulsory throug^H 
out the province, except in small cor^| 
munities where pasteurizing cos 
would be prohibitive. In. the latt^| 
case, there should be rigid inspectic:^| 
in lieu of pasteurization. Another e^| 
ception could be made in the case 
raw milk dealers, so that persoi^B 
desiring raw milk could exercise theB 
choice. But raw milk containe:^B 
should be clearly marked, and a^| 
premises subject to special inspectioiH 
(11) Enforcement. The Milk BoarB 
should have full authority for formu^B 
pricing, and enforcement of set pa>H 
ments, including the power to audH 
distributors’ books. (12) Alternativ^^ 
to Equalization. Because lack (H 
equalization is considered the primar 
cause of trouble in this industry, an 
if for any reason, equalization cannc 
be brought about, the Governmei 
should withdraw from the field c 
price control, and confine itself to th 
enforcement of health and sanitatio 
standards. It was pointed out, hov 
ever, that removal of producer pric 
controls will force the price of flui 
milk down to the present manufactui 
ing price (about $3.20 per cwt.) 
making it impossible for a farmer i 
the Fraser Valley to maintain a stead 
supply of milk, and at the same tim 
comply with reasonable standards o 
health and sanitation. 

T he Commissioner’s bombshell con 
cerned sanitary conditions foum 
on some of the farms, brought abou 
by a serious lapse in the Government’ 
farm inspection service in that area 
To quote: “A great number of farm 
are in first-class condition and a credi 
to the community, but the condition 
on others which are supplying mill 
for human consumption are disgust 
ing and deplorable. Although theri 
has been proper inspection and en 
forcement in the Victoria area anc 
■ other parts of the province, there i 
no doubt that the system of farn 
inspection in the Fraser Valley ha 
broken down entirely, and is prac 
tically useless at the present time.” 

Under. normal conditions, the cit^ 
press won’t give space to a farmei 
unless he murders his wife. But the) 
played this up for all it was worth- 
in fact, a good deal more than it wa; 
worth. City reporters discovered foi 
the first time that both manure anc 
milk were produced by the same cow. 
A Vancouver paper carried a two- 
page feature including a picture of a 
farmer, a cow, a pile of manure, anc 
a bottle of milk, all of which they 
doubtless discovered on a Fraser Val¬ 
ley dairy farm. 

Said a spokesman for Vancouver 
Island dairymen, who have always 
feared that too much of the Fraser 
Valley surplus would find its way over 
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to their markets: “If sanitation rules 
were enforced in the Valley there 
wouldn’t be any surplus.” If applied 
to disease eradication, this statement 
could very well apply. There is a good 
market for Valley milk in Alaska, for 
example, but negotiations for ship¬ 
ment broke down last year because it 
was impossible to certify that herds 
supplying the milk were brucellosis- 
free. 

The conditions mentioned in the 
Report grew out of a fantastic situa¬ 
tion where six different authofities, 
ranging from local sanitary inspectors 
to provincial veterinarians, were em¬ 
powered to inspect barns, each operat¬ 
ing under a different Act. The original 
Milk Act (1926) designed to improve 
milk sold in the area, allowed Grades 
A and B premises to ship milk, and 
gave Grade G premises 30 days’ notice 
to clean up. Those not making , these 
grades were classified as U Grade 
(unfit), and ordered to stop shipping 
altogether. Farms were regularly 
graded under this act for five years, 
after which enforcement lagged for a 
lack of inspectors. 

Griticized during the Gommission 
hearings for not supporting farm in¬ 
spection, the Fraser Valley Milk Pro¬ 
ducers’ Association explained their 
position to The Gountry Guide. “We 
are not against farm inspection: we 
worked with the government for a 
long time on this. But, by 1932, in¬ 
spection had slipped to a point where 
less than 38 per cent of the A and B 
farms were shipping Grade A milk. 
We then asked dur members for per¬ 
mission to pay them according to 
grade; in other words, to penalize 
them for a low-grade product. By the 
following year, 85 per cent of them 
classified as Grade A shippers. We 
have followed this policy for 28 years. 
There’s more to this problem than 
barn inspection. To name two: steril¬ 
ized equipment, and cooling tempera¬ 
tures for milk—these are the things 
that bring results.” ' 

While the Gommission findings on 
sanitation cannot be disregarded, poor 
conditions were actually found on only 
a small percentage of Valley farms. 
All milk is carefully tested in special 
laboratories before being channelled 
into the fluid trade, and checked still 
further before it reaches the consumer. 
This aspect of the report did, how¬ 
ever, bring immediate results in the 
matter of sanitary inspection: the Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture announced that 
new inspectors would be hired who 
would concentrate on barn inspection 
alone. 

R EAGTION to the Gommission re¬ 
port varies throughout the milk 
industry. Independent distributors 
favor nine of the recommendations, 
but are unhappy over the fact the* 
Gommissioner disallowed their con¬ 
tention that they had earned a right 
to a lion’s share of the fluid market. 
In general, the F.V.M.P.A. agrees 
with all proposals, and has offered to 
give the independents the benefit of 
its manufacturing set-up. Some inde¬ 
pendent producers agree that equali¬ 
zation is fair, if all producers are made 
to come up to their standards, but are 
reluctant to take the inevitable drop 
in income, which is understandable— 
if they had a choice. 

But there is no choice, if the Valley 
is to have a sound dairy industry— 


that point is made clear in the Alter¬ 
native to Equalization clause. The Re¬ 
port presented unshakeable evidence 
that a rise in the consumer price 
would cause a drop in sales, and a 
corresponding increase in the surplus. 
It is equally emphatic that to spurn 
equalization would knock down the 
producer price from 30 to 40 per cent. 
If further evidence is needed, pro¬ 
ducers and distributors can ponder the 
words of the Minister of Agriculture: 
“If the industry refuses to put its 
house in order, I can do only one of 
two things, either bring in legislation 
without your approval, or ask the 
Government to place sanitation and 
health under control of the Health 
Department, where it is in other prov¬ 
inces, and leave you to your own 
devices as far as marketing is con¬ 
cerned.” 

In short, adopt equalization, — or 
else! ■ V 

3-Pound Broilers 
On 6 Pounds Feed 

T he poultry department at the 
Ontario Agricultural Gollege, 
Guelph, has produced three- 
pound broilers with six pounds of 
feed—a remarkable feed conversion of 
2:1. Furthermore, those working on 
the experiments say that it should be 
a rather simple matter to develop a 
strain of birds that would average 
about 3.5 pounds in weight at ten 
weeks, with less than two pounds of 
feed per pound of bird. The diet used 
for the experiment was made entirely 
from practical ingredients, except for 
the high level of animal fat. Peeking 
into the future, they predict that it 
should be possible to produce 3.3- 
pound birds of mixed sexes, in eight 
weeks, on six pounds of feed, by using 
highly efficient diets and fast-growing, 
inherently efficient strains of birds. 
The practicality of this, they say, will 
depend to a large extent on the eco¬ 
nomics of the use of animal fats in 
feeds. 

Since feed represents 75 per cent 
of the out-of-pocket expense of raising 
broilers, this is important news to 
producers. 

The O.A.G. experiment started with 
404 mixed chicks. When they reached 
three pounds in weight, they had 
eaten less than two pounds of feed 
per pound of bird. At the finish, 390 
birds averaged 3.31 pounds at ten 
weeks'of age, with a feed conversion 
of 2.04. 

The scientists expected that the 
birds might fail to put on sufficient 
finish when a relatively high level of 
protein was used right through to 
market weight, but when slaughtered, 
the birds dressed out well from the 
standpoint of both fleshing and finish. 

The men at Guelph explained that 
they prefer to use a relatively high- 
protein starting diet, and a lower pro¬ 
tein finisher for the last three to four 
weeks. However, these were not used 
in the experiments. They say that a 
protein level of 25 to 27 per cent in 
the starting period would have given 
faster growth. 

Work done so far suggests that the 
use of high levels of stabilized animal 
fat in feeds will eventually revolu¬ 
tionize present concepts of eflRciency 
in broiler production. V 


RHEUMATIC PAIN 

Can Be Costly! 

"This winter I had to quit work because 
of rheumatic pain,” writes Mr. T. 
Glofcheskie, Wilno, Ont. “I became fear¬ 
ful of being “laid up as on a previous 
occasion with rheumatic pain. My pain 
became increasingly severe and spread 
from hip to ankle. Out of bed, the leg felt 
cold as though in cold water, so I stayed 
in bed. A friend persuaded me to take 
T-R-C’s and I’m glad I did. In a short 
while I was relieved of my pain and was 
soon on the job again.” 

Don’t suffer from Rheumatic or Arth¬ 
ritic pain. Take Templeton’s T-R-C’s— 
Canada’s largest-selling proprietary 
medicine to bring quick relief from such 
pain. Only 79fS, $1.50 at druggists. T-34 



CAFFEIN 
NERVES? 


Don’t let these make 
you nervous, irritable, 
’or cost you sleep. Avoid tea and 
coffee — Drink Postum. Postum 
CONTAINS NO CAFFEIN -y- yet gives 
you delicious, grain-rich flavor. 
Convenient — made instantly in 
cup. Economical—^less than a cent 
a cup. Order now! A product of 
General Foods. 

Postum 

P-373 



How to keep your 
horse at work 

# A rubdown with Absorbine Wash 
right ofter work helps prevent galled 
shoulders, sore necks, stiffness across the 
back, shoulders and loins. Absorbine 
applied to a blemish or at the first sign 
of puffiness helps stop a more serious 
condition like ringbone or spavin. Does 
not remove hair nor blister skin. Horse 
can be treated on the job. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 1 9, P. Q. 

ABSORBINE 


ENJOY YOURSELF ... 

and increase your income by looking through each 
issue of The Country Guide for ideas that will help you 
solve your problems. 

- 1 ' '“■■■ 


THE ONE-MAN HARVESTER 



The only machine that loads in the held 
and unloads at the barn. 


More and More Farmers 
Are Cutting Production 
Costs With The 

McKEE 

Shredder 

Harvester' 


Why The McKee System Is A Money Saver 

You don't need extra help to put in your grass silage, straw or hay 
with the McKee One-Man Shredder Harvester. This machine was de¬ 
signed for ONE MAN, ONE TRACTOR operation. It not only loads in the 
field but unloads at the barn—and no additional blower is required! 

• Low initial investment. • Extremely low maintenance. 

• Low power requirements, • MAN, ONE TRACTOR oper- 

ations. 

• Just ONE MACHINE to load and , A SHREDDER, not a chopper, 

unload hay, grass or straw. hence better hay and silage. 


Modernize! . . . 

Economize! . . . 

WITH THE ADVANCED 
ONE-MAN HARVESTING SYSTEM 

Field Proved On Hundreds 
of North American Farms 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 

ELMIRA ONTARIO 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 
Elmira, Ontario 

Please send me additional information on: 

[ ] Descriptive Catalogue of the One-Man Harvesting System 

[ 3 Name of your nearest Western Distributor 

NAME......... 

ADDRESS.......... 

I own.-...acres. 
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with which is incorporated 
The Nor’-West Farmer and Farm \nd Home 
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The Year Ahead 

HE year 1955, except as a moment in history, 
has left us forever. Many of those wlio live on 
Canadian farms were not sorry to see it go. For 
Canada as a whole, however, it was a good year. 
The latest estimate of the value of our gross 
national product is the record figure of $26.4 
billion, and the outlook for the year upon which we 
have now entered is for further increases. 

Our natural resources are being developed rap¬ 
idly. Exports are increasing for the country as a 
whole. Canada’s stature among the nations shows 
no evidence of declining. Our population is in¬ 
creasing steadily, employment is widespread, wages 
outside of agriculture are increasing and people 
have more money to spend. With sustained pros¬ 
perity more Canadians are able to eat higher on 
the hog. They are consuming more of the healthful 
fruits and vegetables, more dairy products, milk 
and cheese and some more butter—more ice-cream. 
Meat consumption is still rising—high-protein beef, 
nutritious, lean pork, tender chicken and turkey 
broilers. 

For a large number of Canadian farms, especially 
in the prairie provinces, and more particularly in 
Saskatchewan, the immediate situation is not as 
good. The large 1955 production of wealth is not in 
banks, or pocketbooks, but exists in overflowing 
granaries and elevators. The world is producing 
more bread grains than there is a ready market for, 
and is eating less of them. Canadian livestock prices 
have held up surprisingly well, considering our 
nearness to the American market which has been 
heavily supphed with cattle and hogs. We have an 
ample supply of butter, which looks like a surplus, 
but to Mr. Gardiner is not. At this writing hog prices 
have hit the floor in eastern Canada and the pros¬ 
pect is for somewhat lower prices for lower grades 
of cattle during the year. The larger number of fed 
cattle available for the spring and summer months 
may escape serious dechne if marketings are care¬ 
fully distributed over the season. The poultry in¬ 
dustry may well remain on the edge between 
enough and over-abundance. Wheat acreage will 
probably be reduced somewhat, which will result 
in more emphasis on other cash crops. Some addi¬ 
tional increase in western livestock production is 
also probable. In some prairie areas the availability 
of spring moisture will be more important than 
usual. Altogether, 1956, except for the grain mar¬ 
keting situation, should turn out to be a fairly 
normal year, but certainly not a particularly pros¬ 
perous one for the industry. 

Abroad, prosperity is the rule, rather than the 
exception. In Great Britain and Europe, where our 
principal markets exist, industrial production and 
exports are both 70 per cent above pre-war, and 
during the last few years what has been described 
as “the biggest and most sustained boom in this 
century” has been experienced. 

Unfortunately, the increasing general prosperity 
of the post-war decade has developed in a jittery 
political atmosphere. It may be that this very fact 
has assisted in the avoidance of severe economic 
recessions. The bogey man has been just around the 
corner, and the recovery from the devastations of 
war may have been successful partly because every¬ 
one, .but more especially governments—has had to 
walk carefully. In this respect at least, the future is 
overcast with doubt, and if we are able to continue 
in our hope for peace, we shall be walking care¬ 
fully for years to come. V 

The Problem of Surpluses 

ANADIANS, both on and off the farm, are quite 
familiar with the millions of bushels of wheat 
which we have available for anyone who can and 
will pay for it, and with the much smaller quantity 


of butter which the federal government would be 
just as well satisfied to do without. Most people 
also have a general knowledge of the billions of 
dollars’ worth of farm products which the U.S. 
Commodity Credit Corporation has an embarrassing 
interest in. In fact, we are now fairly, well ac¬ 
quainted, once again, with the problem of surpluses. 

Economic historians will be able, sooner or later, 
to analyze the current world surplus situation. 
When they are in reasonable agreement with the 
politicians, society may be said to have learned its 
lesson. Meanwhile, however, the problem is acute, 
and no authoritative voice has been able, so far, to 
point to a permanent way out. Farmers, of course, 
are vitally concerned, because the trend of net 
farm income has been downward for several years. 
Their position is unenviable, because, .surpluses or 
no surpluses, they must continue to produce as 
much as they can, of whatever products they be¬ 
lieve will yield the highest returns in the face of 
increasing costs and declining prices. 

We in Canada have comforted ourselves with the 
thought that we have not deliberately increased 
wheat acreages, and that both our butter and our 
wheat surpluses have developed as a result of 
unusually favorable growing seasons. Agriculture is 
classified as an industry of relatively low produc¬ 
tivity, per man hour, or per man year. Curiously 
enough, however, agriculture has increased pro¬ 
duction on this basis faster than other industries, 
though it still has not caught up. Consider, how¬ 
ever, the position of the United States. Walter 
W. Wilcox, in a paper prepared for The American 
Assembly, which met some time ago at Columbia 
University, highlighted the problem of U.S. sur¬ 
pluses in this way: 

“The 1954 record is baffling. How did we do it? 
Total farm output equalled our all-time high 
record, estabhshed in 1953 at eight per cent above 
1947-49. ... In 1954, crop production was 100 per 
cent of 1949, yet we had the most widespread 
drought on record; around one-third of our rural 
counties were officially declared drought areas en¬ 
titled to emergency assistance. Cotton, com, wheat, 
peanut and tobacco plantings were reduced by 
around 20 million acres, by acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. Prices received by fanners for 
products sold were seven per cent lower than in 
1947-49, while prices paid by farmers for supplies, 
interest, taxes and hired help were twelve per cent 
higher. When farmers equal their highest pro¬ 
duction levels under such condition?—knowing that 
they already have the highest carryover stocks on 
record-how much will they produce in the years 
ahead?” 

Perhaps when agricultural economists have fully 
assessed the developments in agriculture associated 
with the current surplus period, they will be able 
to consider our present situation from all angles, 
and develop some precepts for our future guidance. 
They may also be able to place population growth, 
progress in technology, weather, price supports 
and other appropriate factors in proper perspective. 
At the present time a marked uncertainty is our 
chief possession, in addition to the surpluses them¬ 
selves. V 

The Family Farm 

HE fear is sometimes expressed by farmers in 
various parts of Canada that the trend toward 
larger farms constitutes a threat to the family type 
of farm. This is particularly true in western Canada 
where, for example, the average size of Saskatche¬ 
wan farms has reached 550 acres. 

Strong feelings have developed in some areas 
against large commercial farms. Indeed, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life has 
gone so far to recommend that the government 
prohibit by law the establishment of farming cor¬ 
porations. Even if such a recommendation is con¬ 
sidered unnecessary, no one can question the cost¬ 
liness and the disturbance created by the shift in 
farm size which has occurred in so short a time. 
Mechanization to any substantial degree involves 
relatively large capital expenditures, which, to be 
justifiable, necessitate upward adjustment of acre¬ 
ages sooner or lateL The most economical cost of 
production per unit | may call for two complete 
outfits on a grain farm, for example, which often 
means some further acreage expansion. Because 
farmers are denied the benefit of vertical expansion, 
they must expand horizontally. This separates them 


farther from their neighbors, creates problems of 
road building and maintenance, school facilities, 
social intercourse and recreation within the com¬ 
munity, and health. It involves, in fact, exiieiisive 
readjustments. 

Nevertheless, the family farm is not seriously 
threatened by mechanization. This type of ehter- 
prise suits agriculture. In Sa.skatchewan, a farm is 
no less a family farm because it spreads over 1,200 
to 2,000 acres. It may be, however, and often is, 
a different kind of family farm than before mechani¬ 
zation occurred. Where liefore; the family lived on 
the farm the year round and neighbors were closer 
and school and church better attended, the family 
may now live in town during the winter at least, 
so that the children may go to school and find play¬ 
mates of their own ages. Nevertheless, among the 
250,000 farms in three prairie provinces there were, 
at the time' of the last census, only 6,395 farms of 
1,600 acres and over. 

What is, in fact, inevitable, is not the extinction 
of the family type farm, but the extinction of some 
families as farmers. This process has been going 
on gradually for quite a while, and it may well be 
that Canadian farms will number between 25,000 
and 50,000 fewer in 1956 than in 1951. 

The same process is going on in the United 
States and for the same reasons. It has been esti¬ 
mated that between 1950 and 1955 United States 
agriculture lost 380,000 farms and is due to lose 
an additional 400,000 within the next few years. 
It is not so many years ago when the United States 
had well over six million farms and Canada well 
over 700,000. The U.S. will have only 4,600,000 
farms by 1960, and the number in Canada could 
easily drop as low as 550,000. Despite these 
changes, the agriculture of both countries will be 
more productive with fewer farms. The consumers 
of both countries will be better served. The family 
farm will still be the backbone of agriculture. V 

Style 

UTOMOBILES by the pound, or agricultural 
economics styled to catch the vagrant eye! All, 
be it noted, “published and distributed in further¬ 
ance of the purposes provided for in the Acts of 
Congress of May 8, 1949.” Intriguing, isn’t it? 

Two professors of agricultural economics at 
the New York State College of Agriculture must 
have thought so, because they conducted a survey, 
of automobile factory list prices and protein-food 
prices. Style, say the professors, sells automobiles 
today; and style (attractive packaging) also sells 
protein foods. Competition, they argue, is as much 
the life of trade with really stylish proteins, as with 
stylish cars. The novel result is. that, pound for 
pound and quality for quality, protein foods aver¬ 
age about the same price in New York State as cars. 

This comparison originated, we gather, in the 
fact that the automobile is regarded as the most 
highly prized means of personal transportation, and 
proteins as the most highly prized foods. Curiously 
enough, the average price per pound of 64 models 
of four-door sedans was 65 cents, and the average 
price per pound of 341 protein foods collected in 
three supermarkets in Ithaca, was 67 cents. Also, 
say the Cornell professors, “Rough estimates of the 
daily expenditures for automobiles and proteins are 
not much different, about 30 and 35 cents per 
person, respectively.” The range of the per-pound 
price of cars was from 48 cents to $1.10, but the 
range of protein foods was much wider, from eight 
cents for chicken necks and backs, to $1.63 per 
pound for mignon steaks. 

Having paid tribute to the ingenuity—and style— 
of the New York professors, it occurs to us to 
wonder whether more attention to style might pay 
off in other fields. During the decade since the war, 
the most stylish thing in agriculture has been farm 
mechanization. Research has run it a close second, 
only because its importance was recognized some¬ 
what more slowly by farmers. Allowing for some 
exceptions here and there, however, agricultural 
extension has made a much poorer showing in 
many of the provinces. Should it, too, be restyled 
and presented with more paint, pep and packaging? 
Both provincial governments and farm organizations 
could well give some consideration to this need. V 
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